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THE PRESENT STATUS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 
Ernest R. Hunt 
Bothell High School, Bothell, Washington 


State study of vocational guidance. 
The following information was obtained 
through an inquiry conducted in all the 
secondary schools of the State of Wash- 
ington concerning the work of voca- 
tional guidance. Returns were received 
from 161 high schools and 14 junior 
high schools. This return from the high 
schools represented 55.1 per cent of all 
the 292 high schools of the state, divided 
into 214 small, 48 medium, and 30 
large. Their classification was as fol- 
lows: Small, 1 to 199 students, medium, 
200 to 499; and large, 500 or over. The 
large schools had the best return with 
90 per cent, the medium-sized followed 
with 60.4 per cent, and the small schools 
had a representation by 49.1 per cent. 
Replies from junior high schools could 
not be treated in percentages, due to 
the doubtful status of a portion of some 
38 schools classed as junior high schools. 
However, the 14 schools replying repre- 
sent a school population of 8,800 stu- 
dents and their guidance work is indica- 
tive of what is being done in the junior 
high schools. 

Vocational guidance activities were 
considered under the following heads: 
(1) Organization for vocational guid- 
ance and the person in charge of the 
work; (2) occupational information, or 
life-career class; (3) provision for group 
meetings to hear speakers; (4) occupa- 
tional studies in the various classes; (5) 
cumulative record for purposes of guid- 
ance; (6) use of intelligence tests and 
trade tests; (7) personal interviews for 
purposes of counseling; (8) guidance of 


part-time students; (9) placement bu- 
reau; (10) follow-up program for as- 


sisting students after leaving high 
school: and (11) vocational guidance 
library. 


An organized plan for vocational guid- 
ance is reported by 30.4 per cent of the 
high schools and 65.7 per cent of the 
junior high schools. The large schools 
are represented by 74.1 per cent, the 
medium-sized by 41.4 per cent, and the 
small by 16.2 per cent. Cold statistical 
tabulations, however, fail to convey the 
true status of this form of guidance, 
which ranges from schools in which 
there is no conscious effort for the work 
to schools in which there is a highly 
organized and efficient system of voca- 
tional guidance. Statistical data also 
fail to show the guidance problems in- 
volved in schools which range in stu- 
dent population from a small group of 
30 to a large community of 2,300. 

Administration of guidance. The per- 
sons most frequently in charge of voca- 
tional guidance, in order of times men- 
tioned, are high school principal, special 
counselors, class advisers, and superin- 
tendent. Others mentioned are vice- 
principal, boys’ and girls’ advisers, and 
class-room teacher. Very little informa- 
tion is given regarding the teaching !oad 
of those in charge of the vocational 
guidance work. Four counselors are 
reported as free from teaching load, but 
indications are that very few of those 
counseling are relieved from a full teach- 
ing schedule. Only two counselors re 
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ceive extra pay. The others receive the 
regular pay of their teaching rank. 

Study of occupations. A class in occu- 
pational information is now included in 
the curriculum of 56 schools: viz., large 
high schools 16, medium-sized 11; small 
22; and junior high schools 7. The 
ninth year is the favored year for this 
class as is evidenced by 37 schools. 
Proctor * found the same situation in 
the high schools of California. With 
few exceptions the course is offered for 
one semester. Several different books 
are used, but the most common are: 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer—‘Occu- 
pations,’ Davis—“Guidance of Youth,” 
Lyon—‘ Making a Living,” and Culgar 
—“Occupations.” Gowin, Wheatley, 
and Brewer is used more in the high 
school of the State of Washington than 
all other texts on occupations. Teachers 
for the course are drawn from various 
stations in the high school, but the per- 
sons mentioned most frequently as con- 
ducting the class are vocational educa- 
tion teacher, civics teacher, and high 
school principal. 

Answering the question, “Do you 
have group meetings to hear speakers 
qualified to talk and answer questions 
about their chosen occupations?”, 42.9 
per cent of the high schools and 71.4 per 
cent of the junior high schools answered 
that they are conducting such service. 
Schools in the smaller communities have 
difficulty in finding speakers, but sev- 
eral schools, both large and small, re- 
port successful work in codperation with 
the Kiwanis Club and with other busi- 
ness men’s organizations. 

In addition to offering occupational 
information in some type of “life-career” 
class and in group meetings, 35.5 per 


* William M. Proctor, “Report of Special 
Committee on Guidance.” Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen of California High 
School Teachers’ Association, 1923. 


cent of the high schools and 78.5 per 
cent of the junior high schools report 
that they attempt to furnish occupa- 
tional relationships through the follow. 
ing subjects mentioned: Commercia| 
subjects 32, Civics 29, Science 25, Eng- 
lish 18, Practical Arts 16, History 10. 
and Agriculture 2. These studies are 
divided among 40.7 per cent of the 
large high schools, 37.9 per cent of the 
medium-sized, and 30.5 per cent of the 
small. 

Record systems. Another function 
of an organized program of guidance, 
the keeping of a cumulative record for 
each individual student, is claimed by 
70.4 per cent of the large high schools, 
40.4 per cent of the medium-sized, 23.9 
per cent of the small, and 64.3 per cent 
of the junior high schools. Items in- 
cluded in the record, in order of fre- 
quency mentioned, are _ scholarship 
grades, health, school citizenship, stu- 
dent’s interests and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, intelligence tests, teachers’ esti- 
mates of personal qualities, outside em- 
ployment, special aptitudes, and remarks 
by parents. 

Use of testing instruments. Intelli- 
gence tests are used for counseling in 
about one-third of the high schools and 
two-thirds of the junior high schools. 
This use of the intelligence test is fa- 
vored more by the large schools, whose 
percentage is 67 as compared with 21 
per cent of the small. Trade tests are 
considered with a great deal more con- 
servatism, as they are used in only 9 
high schools and 2 junior high schools. 

The interview. A systematic provi- 
sion for personal interviews with stu- 
dents for purposes of guidance is found 
in approximately 68 per cent of the high 
schools and 86 per cent of the junior 
high schools. The personal interview, 
in some form, is a universal practice in 
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H all high schools of the state claiming or- 


ganized vocational guidance. 
With reference to guidance of part- 


time students, maintenance of place- 


ment bureaus, and guidance of former 
students, the questionnaire revealed the 
following facts: The guidance counselor 
acts as codrdinator for part-time stu- 
dents in 2 small high schools, 4 large, 
and | junior high school; a placement 
bureau is maintained by 1 small high 
school, 5 medium-sized, and 17 large; 
the work of the placement bureau is cor- 
related with vocational guidance in 3 
schools of the medium size and 10 of the 
large; follow-up work in guidance to 
former students is given in 6 small 
schools, 4 medium-sized, and 12 large. 
These advanced programs of guidance 
are found mostly in the large centers of 
population, where there is an urgent 
need. 

The concluding question of the in- 
quiry was for the purpose of finding 
what provision is being made in the high 
schools for available information that 
will be of value to teachers and students 
who desire a knowledge of occupations 
and preparation for them. A vocational 
guidance library, in some form, was re- 
ported by 22.9 per cent of the small 
schools, 44.8 per cent of the medium- 
sized, 66.7 per cent of the large, and 
57.1 per cent of the junior high schools. 
These percentages are consistent with 
the claims made by the various schools 
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that they have organized plans for voca- 
tional guidance. Items included, in or- 
der of times mentioned, are books on 
occupational information, college cata- 
logues, bibliographies, magazines, gov- 
ernment bulletins, teachers’ references, 
and occupational surveys. It may be of 
interest to know that the average num- 
bers of the above listed items reported 
from the various schools are 25 books 
on occupations, 29 college catalogues, 7 
magazines, and 25 government bulletins 
Nine schools reported having occupa- 
tional surveys. 

Conclusion. The splendid spirit in 
which the inquiry was answered, and 
other additional information voluntarily 
given, Clearly indicates that a large 
number of school administrators of the 
state are in sympathy with guidance 
In many instances certain features of 
guidance are being initiated and in 
others there is a recognition of possibili- 
ties for improvement, and plans are be- 
ing made for a better program. How- 
ever, there are many difficulties that con- 
front the progressive administrator and 
counselor; especially is this true with vo- 
cational guidance in the small schools. 
And when one considers that over 48 
per cent of the high schools of the state 
have an enrollment of 100 students or 
less, he is further impressed with the dif- 
ficulty of giving equality of opportunity 
to all the boys and girls in the high 
schools of the State of Washington 
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tl 
A PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CON. 7 tr 
FERENCE AT THE STATE COLLEGE OF = 
WASHINGTON 
al 
H. M. CHAMBERS is 
Issistant Negistre hi 
th 
Modern education has gone far in invited to deliver four addresses a ong 
solving some of the problems of pro- professional and vocational lines. fo, 
fessional and vocational guidance. Ed-_ instance, the chief speaker of the con. | 
ucation has done much in discovering vention for 1929 was Dr. Frank () } 
and applying laws of learning; in classi- Kreager, Louisana State University. wh: 7 
iving abilities and capacities, both in- delivered addresses on the following) 
herent and acquired; in formulating subjects: 
proper disciplinary measures; and in 
establishing facts concerning individual 1. Looking Out on Life. m 
differences. 2. Life Choices, Goals, and Ideals pt 
Educators are becoming more and 3. Four Essentials to Vocational + pl 
more interested in making school train- cess. , & 
ing useful to boys and girls and in guid- 4. Principles of Self-Guidance. gl 
ing them in the matter of life careers. , & 
It is in the schools and colleges having Second, the Sectional Conferences. ij, 
programs of organized vocational guid- which there are four. Three of these - 
ance that the problem must eventually conferences are presided over by | 4 in 
be solved. deans of the different schools and « es 
One step in this important program is leges. The delegates are divided up int of 
to place before young people just grad- small groups in order that individus be 
uating from high schools the facts with problems may be discussed. These bas 
reference to what colleges have to offer, ferences are along professional and Pp 
and just where specialized training may cational lines. The other conferenc: , th 
lead them. consists of two divisions, one for thf, 
In an attempt to help the young peo- women and one for the men. The le: 
ple of the high schools of the State of of Women presides over the wome: i 
Washington solve this problem, the State group and the Dean of Men pre: - 


College of Washington holds on its over the men’s group. In these conle.|) ® 
campus annually a meeting of high ences problems with reference to colle: ' te 


school leaders who are invited as dele- life are discussed. k 
gates to participate in a conference on Third, the Exhibits and Demonstra al 
the subject of “Professional and Voca-_ tions, of which there are two. This ta 
tional Guidance.” the open-house part of the program , d 

The program of the convention covers colleges and schools and departmen'{) “ 
three days of activities. Three things are on display. This is the spectacula] ta 
are stressed in this program, as follows: part of the conference, and not only thd a 

First, the General Sessions, of which delegates but college students, facu!t) a 
there are four. On the program of these and townspeople are invited to see t! = 
sessions some speaker of national note is part of the program. In fact, delegs ) 
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tions from other towns about the coun- 
trvside visit the college to witness these 
important demonstrations. 

This is as far as the program in guid- 
ance has developed up to date. There 
is, however, a bigger and more compre- 
hensive program projected for the fu- 
ture. The plan is to carry certain phases 


7 


of this work out into the high schools 
of the state, organized along construc- 
tive lines. Certainly there is no more 
important service that a state institu- 
tion of higher learning can render to 
the young people of the state, than to 
make an honest attempt to help them 
solve the question of their life’s work. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD IN GUIDANCE 
R. C. ApAMs 


Vocational Guidance Instructor, Gerstmeyer Technical High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


One of our leading educators has 
made the statement that “seventy-five 
per cent of the vocational counselor’s 
problems will deal with educational 
guidance.” Experience in the field of 
guidance has taught us that this is no 
great exaggeration. Those functions of 
guidance which bring information, expe- 
riences, and advice in regard to choos- 
ing an occupation and preparing for it, 
especially the latter, are peculiarly those 
of educational guidance. Much is to 
be done today in our public schools if 
we are to take full advantage of the op- 
portunity offered us to do worth-while 
things for our boys and girls along the 
line of educational guidance. 

Who does the talking? In the ma- 
jority of our high schools, because of 
administrative difficulties, the classes in 
guidance will usually be large. The 
teacher’s task in large classes of this 
kind is to plan his work so as to reach 
all members of the class. Care must be 
taken that the classroom work does not 
degenerate to the lecture method in 
which the teacher, aided only by a few 
talkative members of the class, does the 
talking. Results have shown that in 
an average class of thirty-five students, 
six children do nine-tenths of the recit- 
ing. Ten members of this representa- 


tive class of thirty-five form the habit of 
never reciting unless called upon. These 
ten members of the class of thirty-five 
form habits that will rapidly lead to dis- 
ruption of class and school morale; they 
form habits that surely must be broken 
before these individuals may go out and 
take their places in society as assets to 
their community rather than liabilities. 

The laboratory method. In order to 
avoid some of these dangers that await 
the teachers of large classes, the writer 
organized a laboratory course of study 
for classes in educational guidance which 
was put into effect at Gerstmeyer dur- 
ing the past year. Until the organiza- 
tion of the new course these classes had 
been doing regular class recitation work, 
using the double period supervised study 
plan, following a textbook rather closely 
after the preliminary study of the school 
curriculum was completed. The faults 
named above for large classes were ap- 
parent under this plan. Much 
seems to be accomplished for a part of 
the classes, but yet the approximate 
one-fourth of the group that most needed 
help and guidance along the line of right 
habit formation was not being reached. 
The new plan, after one semester’s trial, 
seems to have given very gratifying re- 
sults. 
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The semester’s work as outlined in 
the new course of study consists of ten 
units of work, each in a way complete 
in itself, but all combining to make a 
unified whole that it is hoped will bet- 
ter meet the needs of all entering fresh- 
men. Unit (1) is a short explanation 
of the content of the course in guidance, 
in which an attempt is made to motivate 
the course and connect it with other high 
school activities. Care is taken that 
the antiquated notion of guidance, that 
the pupil is to be analyzed and ‘card 
indexed” into his proper niche in the 
educational scheme, is dispelled in the 
pupil’s mind. He is likewise given to 
understand that learning of any kind re. 
quires study and that without his co- 
operation his teachers and his commu- 
nity can do little for him. 

The remaining units, in the order in 
which they are given, are (2) Our Own 
and Other Courses of Study, (3) Edu- 
cation Outside of the Classroom, (4) 
The Value of an Education, (5) How to 
Study, (6) Manners and Conduct, (7) 
Coodperation, (8) Character, (9) Intro- 
duction to the World of Occupations. 

Daily class work is arranged in the 
form of instruction sheets containing in- 
structions, suggestions, and references 
on the various units as named above.* 
These instruction sheets permit each pu- 
pil to work independently and at his 
own rate of speed. Reference books are 
kept in the classroom and in the care of 
a student monitor who checks out every 
book to each pupil and credits its return 
when the pupil has finished with it. 
This plan, of course, does away with the 
necessity of the pupil purchasing a text- 
book, and in its stead the pupil pays a 
laboratory fee of fifty cents which even- 
tually pays for all reference books and 


* Samples of these instruction sheets may 
he obtained by writing to the author. 


for the cost of mimeographing the jp. } 


struction sheets. The reference materi;) C 
for unit (2) consists of a school hang. #7 tee 
book placed in the hands of each pupi) ,7 cow! 
and a number of college bulletins file; 7 way 
with the other reference books. The +7 que 
reference books for the remaining units 7 disc 
are regularly published textbooks dea! yar 
ing with this phase of education, chiej 7 que 
of which is the book by Bliss, “Your > Sin 
School and You.” ) the 
The student works out the instruc. 7 tim 
tion sheet given him and when finished ~ his 
hands it in either to the teacher or an. — cul! 
other student monitor, as the case may 7 wit 
be, and continues with the next sheet " cla: 
The completed sheet is graded by the # pils 
teacher or a grading committee of pu. — the 
pils and the grade given for the work } puy 
is posted on a class record sheet dis- j ing 
played on the bulletin board. All mis. 7 | 
takes are checked and the paper is re- PI 
turned to the pupil for correction. Fol- ) lab 
lowing this, it is handed in again and ji 
found to be correct is OKed, although } 
the original grade given the sheet is no! 
changed. By this plan it is hoped to | 
do away with the slip-shod methods so | 
many pupils easily form the habit of — 
using; that is, planning on doing just 
enough to “get by.” In this plan the | © 
student is placed more or less on his own | is 
initiative and the premium is placed on tic 
correct work at the first attempt. I! mi 
any mistakes still remain after the sec- | fo 
ond grading these mistakes are checked er 
again and the pupil is asked to see the ou 
instructor regarding them. In this in- ¢ th 
terview the teacher works out the an- | 
swers to the problems with the help of — 
the pupil and the pupil is then ready 4 de 
for a new problem. Care should be ul 
taken by the teacher to make it plain * tt 
that quality of work done counts for » x 
much more than quantity. A test cover- — fe 
ing the work of each unit is given when \) Y 


that unit is completed. 
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interesting job on his hands at all times 
and there are no disciplinary problems 
with busy pupils. Grading also becomes 
a comparatively easy and accurate ac- 
complishment since the teacher at al! 
times has an accurate knowledge of the 
quantity and quality of work done by 
each member of the class. 

The writer asked for suggestions from 
his freshman classes in guidance regard- 
ing this course offered for the first time 
in the spring semester of 1929. With 
only one exception, out of seventy-five 
cases, the pupils expressed themselves as 
being enthusiastic about the work. Tests 
similar to those formerly given in the 
preceding semester on the same subiect 
matter, when the regular classroom 
recitation method was used, showed that 
pupil accomplishment was much greater 
under the laboratory plan of instruc- 
tion. 


TO WHAT EXTENT ARE VOCATIONS INHERITED? 


R. O. Beckman 
Director of Personnel, City of Cincinnati 


the jp 
materia) . Class. discussions and group commit- 
ol hand. #) tee work should be introduced into the 
ch pupi y) course as soon as the work is well under 
tins filed wav. The answers to instruction sheet 
S. The} questions form a splendid basis for class 
ng units | discussion, and pupils should be pre- 
ks deal pared to defend their answers to all 
yn, chief J) questions with arguments and evidence. 
» “Your Since the class record is kept posted and 
| the teacher can tell at a glance at any 
instruc. | time just where each student stands in 
finished ‘i his work, the teacher will have no diffi- 
r or an- | culty remaining behind the slowest pupil 
ise May with the class discussion. In case the 
t sheer © class contains some unusually slow pu- 
by the « pils, it might even be well to speed up 
of pu. | the class discussion enough to give these 
e work || pupils some badly needed help in work- 
Pet dis- j ing out their problems. 
ll mis- § Disciplinary problems practically dis- 
r is re. | appear, even in large classes, with this 
n. Fol- \ laboratory plan; each pupil has a rather 
and if 
though } 
IS not 
ped to 
ods so 
bit of 
iz just To what extent do we follow the vo- 
an the . cations of our fathers? The question 
is own is of considerable significance in voca- 
ced on tional guidance work and in the employ- 
t. Ii ment field. Little, if any, accurate in- 
le sec- formation is available although it is gen- 
ecked erally conceded that the occupations of 
pe the our forebears have much less to do with 
‘is in- ' the choice of our own vocations than 
e an- | Was formerly the case. 
Ip of | _- Prior to the twentieth century and the 
ready 4 development of the industrial age it was 
Id be universal for at least one son to follow in 
plain * the footsteps of his father. The eldest 
s for ) son in England commonly took over his 
over- |. father’s estate and if the family was one 
when \ / of means, a second son was destined for 


the clergy, and the third for the military 
or naval service. Throughout Europe 


and very generally in the United States, 
the eldest son of a shop keeper or crafts- 
man became an apprentice in his fath- 
er’s establishment and ultimately inher- 
ited the business. The growth of large 
business and manufacturing enterprise 
in recent years has materially changed 
the situation. It is still true that the 
eldest son of a wealthy manufacturer or 
merchant or banker frequently goes into 
his father’s business, but the number of 
such instances is very small in compari- 
son to the total number of persons choos- 
ing their life’s work. 

Lure of the “white collar.” The tre- 
mendous increase in educational oppor- 
tunities which now make it possible for 
anyone of good mental attainments to 
acquire a high school and college educa- 
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tion has caused many young men and 
women to aspire to vocations for which 
they could never have qualified in previ- 
ous years. Vocational counselors every- 
where can of course testify to the 
marked trend away from manual labor 
and the skilled trades to “white collar 
jobs.” The movement away from the 
farms to the cities has caused many 
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form provides a place in which the occu. 
pation of the father may be stated 
More than two-thirds of the applications 
analyzed were those of men rather than 
women. 

The results of this analysis are shown 
in the following table, the occupations 
being grouped into six major vocational! 
divisions: 


PERCENTAGE TABLE SHOWING THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH CIVIL SERVICE ELIGIBLES FOLLOW THE VOCA- 
TIONS OF THEIR FATHERS 
CHARACTER OF POSITIONS APPLIED FOR 


Business 
Character of ai 
Father's Position Profes- Adminis- 
sional trative 
Professional | 10.5 | 11.1 
Business and | 
Administrative 38.9 
Engineering 76 | 1.9 
Clerical 29 =| 1.9 
Skilled Trades 
and Labor | 51.4 | 46.3 
Domestic and } 
Janitorial | 


young people to seek office employment 
in place of farm work. Very few young 
men who confer with vocational coun- 
selors in our high schools are at all will- 
ing to give consideration to employment 
in the skilled trades, even though such 
opportunities may be far more profitable 
and satisfactory for them than low grade 
clerical work in one of our large com- 
mercial establishments. 

Study of 750 cases. With the thought 
of determining the tendencies in voca- 
tional choice and of finding out to what 
extent the present generation is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their fathers, the 
Cincinnati Civil Service Commission re- 
cently made a statistical analysis of 750 
applications. The application forms 
selected were those received during the 
first half of 1928 from persons who 
through competitive tests had qualified 
for city employment. The application 


Skilled 
Trades Domestic 
Engineer- and and 
ing Clerical Labor Janitorial! 
3.7 | 9.6 - 4.3 | 
37. 32.6 17.5 28.2 
2.2 49 2.6 
11.1 44 2.4 2.6 
48.1 | 706 64.1 
3 


The foregoing table does not warrant 
the drawing of thoroughly satisfactory 
conclusions, but it is, nevertheless, sig- 
nificant and interesting. Of greatest 
significance is the fact that large per- 
centages of those applying for work are 
following occupations which are gener- 
ally conceded to be of a superior type 
to those followed by their fathers. Thus 
the fathers of 51.4% of all professional 
applicants were employed in the skilled 
trades or as laborers and 48.1% of those 
engaged in engineering were the sons of 
fathers who worked at a trade or labor 

Further study of the table discloses 
that there is no marked tendency for 
the son to follow his father’s vocation 
dents desiring part or full-time employ- 
clerical lines. Of the clerical applicants 
the fathers of 9.6% were professional! 
men and of the professional applicants 
only a slightly smaller percentage, 
10.5%, were sons of professional fathers 
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work, it is probable that the “white col- 
lar” tendency suggested by the table is 
not far from the actual present situation. 


Despite the marked increase in the 
total number of persons engaged in the 
professions, in engineering, and office 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE FOR A 
RURAL COMMUNITY * 


Epwarp W. BosHart 


Professor of Education, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


(About seventy-five people gathered to hear the program of the Vocational Guidance 
Section of the N. E. A. meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, on July 3, 1929. The meeting was 
' followed by a very spirited and worth-while round-table discussion. After greetings by 
_ Superintendent of Schools Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, the group listened to a very interest 
ing paper presented by Professor Boshart of the North Carolina State College of Agricu! 
ture and Engineering. Probably the best way to report the meeting is to present this paper 


as read by Professor Boshart. Much interest is being manifested throughout the country 
quite 
apropos.—Harotp H. Brxter.) 


It would be unwise at a meeting of 
this type for one to undertake to set up 
an argument for working out a plan of 
vocational guidance in a rural commun- 
ity. The need is clearly recognized as 
being equal to or greater than that of 
an urban locality. Surveys have been 
made, life histories have been collected, 
tests of various kinds have been given 
and evaluated and suggestions as to 
plans have been made, but little beyond 
this has been accomplished. 

Present situation in United States. 
Up to this time only three states have 
made attempts to embody vocational 
guidance as a part of their state-wide 
system. Alabama, New York, and 
Pennsylvania have each made provision 
by which local communities may under- 
take problems of vocational guidance if 
they so desire. Alabama has made plans 
for definite work throughout the junior 
and senior high schools as soon as the 
schools are prepared to undertake the 
plan. They have also set up a plan for 


preparing teachers. No definite work in 


*An address delivered before the meeting 
ot the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in Atlanta, Georgia, July 3, 1929 


along the lines of vocational guidance for rural communities, and this paper 


is 


rural communities is being done. In 
New York State provision has been 
made whereby vocational guidance may 
be a part of the regular school program, 
but so far no effort in rural schools has 
been made. Provision for training 
teachers is a part of the regular program 
and organized work will be attempted in 
the near future. Pennsylvania has set 
up a comprehensive plan whereby every 
school in the commonwealth may under- 
take a guidance program and much has 
been done in getting the work started in 
the consolidated schools of the counties. 
The State Director in charge of this 
work has been very helpful in organizing 
separate units, but so far has not or- 
ganized all the rural schools of any one 
county as a unit. 

During the past three months a rather 
close study has been made of the status 
of vocational guidance in all the state 
systems of education. In all cases other 
than those mentioned above there has 
been no definite attempt on the part of 
the state to project this work in rural 
communities. Nearly all the larger 
cities are attempting some form of guid 
ance while the smaller cities, villages, 
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and rural districts have not given the 
matter much consideration. In several 
cases where personal calls have been 
made upon superintendents and princi- 
pals in the rural districts there has been 
found a desire to undertake the work, 
but because of lack of knowing how to 
attack the problem and lack of teachers 
with preparation for doing the work it 
has not been undertaken. 

Some splendid pieces of work have 
been done in separate localities. One of 
the first was that at Hamilton Union 
High School, Hamilton City, California, 
under the direction of the principal, 
Mrs. Ella M. Barkley. Others have 
been worked out in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania under the direction of Mr. Harold 
L. Holbrook, of the State Department 
of Education. The Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, under the direc- 
tion of the President, Dr. O. Latham 
Hatcher, has made surveys in rural sec- 
tions of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, to determine conditions 
and obtain life histories of girls and 
women that they might determine a sat- 
isfactory program for rural work. It is 
my understanding that they are about 
to publish the results of these studies 
together with suggestive plans of pro- 
cedure. 

The need. ‘That there is a demand 
for work in vocational guidance in the 
rural community comparable to if not 
greater than that of the urban district 
is well stated by Mrs. Barkley when she 
says. “Vocational guidance is needed 
more in the rural school than in the ur- 
ban, because country children have few 
opportunities as a rule to know about 
any occupations except those in their own 
small corner of the world.” This does 
not call for further comment but we are 
interested in studying some of the needs 
that must be met before we can under- 
take the task. The first need is un- 
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doubtedly to work out a recognition ¢; 
appreciation of the importance of the 
problem with the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, and schoo) off. 
cials of a given unit. The second is the 
preparation of a workable program for 
carrying out the work. The third 
securing a properly prepared group «i 
teachers. The fourth is getting together 
the working tools essential for carrying 
on the problem. And the fifth is actu- 
ally starting to do something. Some- 
times it would seem that the most im- 
portant thing to be done is to get some- 
thing started and the others will follow 
naturally. 

Before we attempt the discussion { 
how to meet the above stated needs it 
might be well to add that our under- 
standing of worth-while work in voca- 
tional guidance is that it will not create 
an additional burden for the teacher 
whose time is already crowded to the 
limit, but on the other hand it will be 
of value in enriching her work and mak- 
ing it of more interest to her classes. 

Methods of meeting the need. ‘The 
method of attacking the problem in a 
rural community will not differ wide), 
from that used in a city. The chief 
difference will be that of adjusting cer- 
tain phases of the program to meet dii- 
fering conditions. Methods of presen- 
tation may vary somewhat because of 
varying backgrounds and the materials 
at hand but, after all, these matters are 
of little consequence when viewed in the 
light of what is to be accomplished. 
The chief thing is a thorough under- 
standing of the problem and working 
out its solution. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has prepared suggestions for solv- 
ing the guidance problem on a county or 
rural unit from the administrative basis 
and wil! be glad to cooperate in the 
making of plans where desired. The 
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Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
has for some time been gathering from 
various sources materials and informa- 
tion concerning work for girls and wom- 
en. These have been arranged and are 
about ready for publication, together 
with suggestions for their use. The 
veneral phases of this material with 
slight changes will be adaptable for both 
sexes. The Alliance has also worked 
jut a scheme whereby it can supply lec- 
tures and counsel for such localities as 
are not too far distant and desire assis- 
tance in organization and development. 

Interesting the community. The 
problem of acquainting the members of 
any community with the possibilities of 
a guidance program may be approached 
in several ways. Probably the best is 
to get the interest of the superintendent, 
i strong principal, or a group of parent- 
teacher workers who will bring before 
representative groups the idea for dis- 
cussion. This they may do among 
themseives or by bringing outside help 
in the way of speakers who can explain 
the work to various groups and create 
interest. If facts concerning local situa- 
tions are used the problem will be that 
much better appreciated. Another way 
is the approach through civic clubs and 
churches, which in turn create interest 
through available channels. The suc- 
cess of creating an appreciation of the 
problem of vocational guidance will de- 
pend upon getting the interest of all 
parties concerned. 

The problem of a workable program 
can be solved by obtaining suggestions 
as to general procedure for systems al- 
ready in use and modifying these to suit 
the local situation with its available ma- 
terials and opportunities. Suggestions 
may also be obtained from men and 
women who are engaged in training 
teachers in vocational guidance. As 
stated earlier, the Southern Woman's 
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Educational Alliance has worked out 
suggestive programs and the United 


States Bureau of Education has avail 
able some very valuable material 

Every member of the teaching force 
is an important factor in the success 
of any educational project. 
true, if not more so, in the case 
in guidance. So far we do not have a 
sufficient number of teachers who have 
given the matter of guidance any con- 
siderable consideration. They are likely 
to consider it an outside matter and that 
it is just one more thing added to their 
burden. In any community it will be 
well to approach this part of the work 
through discussions at teachers’ meet 
ings, reading circle work, and extension 
classes. In the group there must be a 
teacher who can lay out and direct in a 
general way the whole plan. This indi 
vidual should be a member of the gen 
eral staff and carry on his work through 
leaders located in each school, where 
they can pass on to individual teachers 
such materials as will be helpful to their 
classes. 

In one case with which I am familiar 
the county superintendent of schools is 
a very progressive man. He has been 
in his present position for a period of 
about ten years and has continued to 
study and bring to his teachers the re 
sults of his studying. After taking a 
course in the problems of vocational 
guidance he organized extension courses 
in three sections of his county, where 
teachers from each school could go for 
study of those problems and at the same 
time earn advanced credit for college 
degrees or for raising the grade of their 
certificates. The interest was keen and 
during the course general plans were 
worked out, forms were prepared, and 
an organization was set up. This or- 
ganization consisted of the superinten- 
dent, who is to give a part of his time to 
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general supervision of the work, the 
principal or some one teacher in each 
school who would take general direction 
of the guidance program and serve as 
counselor for that school, and each 
teacher in the county. 

During this study the problem of 
working tools was considered, as noted 
above. Such matters as tests, text ma- 
terials, library books, excursions, extra- 
curricular activities, care of case studies, 
counseling, and placement were given 
attention. Much more is to be done and 
the superintendent with the leaders in 
each school will continue to gather ma- 
terials to be prepared and placed in the 
hands of the teachers. 

The scope of this attempt is wider 
than may appear from what has been 
said. It has been the purpose of this 
superintendent to have guidance as a 
part of the program for the whole sys- 
tem from the first grade through the 
high school. In the elementary school 
the attempt is being made to adjust the 
program to the need of each child. For 
some time he and his supervisor have 
been working with “problem children” 
and the development of what, for want 
of a better term, they have called an 
“activity program.” This is in reality 
a start toward the development of an in- 
dustrial-arts program in the elementary 
school. The work of the high schools 
will follow largely the plan of study- 
ing occupations, getting acquaintance 
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through excursions, and participatiy ‘ 
where possible, try-out courses of stud) ji 
counseling, and follow-up. 

We have said that our needs in mee; 
ing our problem fall chiefly into fy, — 
divisions: 

1. Work out an appreciation or re a 
ognition of the purposes of vocational) PR 
guidance among all parties in the «im. ! 
munity. 

2. Construct a program that wil! mee 
the needs of the situation at hand. ! 

3. Have properly prepared tea: 
cooperating throughout the whole +\< 


tem. 7 
4. Select and know the working 1\«\: | 
to be used. ‘ | 


5. Make a start with your program. — 7 

The problem of vocational guidance 
is a large one in any community. \\; | 
have been working at it now for mor 
than twenty years, chiefly in an exper 
mental way. Much more experimental 
work is necessary, but it would seem 
that we should put more emphasis «1 
getting things started. In every co: 
munity there are valuable men and 
women as well as an abundance of ma- } 
terial if we can get them started. Why © 
can’t we really begin in a small way. if | 
that seems best, and grow? The Bille ¢ 
says, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and all these things shall be added unt: 
you.” Why can’t we with profit sa) 
“Get yourselves busy and make a start 
and the way will open before you. 
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GODSPEED — A PLAY 


Consisting of a Prologue, One Act, and an Epilogue 


Griapvys M. SHELDON 


Librarian, Northeastern Junior High School, Somerville, Massachusetts 


PREFACE: 


The play “Godspeed” was produced 
under the direction of the author at 
the Northeastern Junior High School 
in May, 1928. It was presented to 
the pupils at one of the regular 
weekly assemblies, and was also 
given before the Northeastern Parent- 
Teacher Association. The title of the 
play, the setting of the act, and some 
of the ideas developed in the act 
were suggested by “Our Junior High 
School,” Book One of the Series, 
“Guideposts for Junior High School 
Years,” written by Harold Lyman 
Holbrook and A. Laura McGregor, 
and published by Allyn and Bacon. 
The suggestions were used with the 
permission of the publishers. 

For the quotations in the prologue 
and epilogue I am indebted to several 
authors and publishers. In the fol- 
lowing pages specific acknowledgment 
is made to each author or ‘publisher 
from whose works quotations or adap- 
tations have been taken. | also wish 
to express my appreciation of the 
assistance of Miss May B. Thomp- 
son, a former teacher in the North- 
eastern Junior High School. 


THE CHARACTERS in Order of their 
Appearance: 
Prologue 
A Mother Wisdom Fairy 
A Guardian Angel Beauty Fairy 
Health Fairy Hope Fairy 
Love Fairy Wicked Fairy 


Act I 


Mary Blaisdell, Martin’s Mother 
Martin Blaisdell 

Ted Weston, Martin’s Chum 
Martha Williams | 
Annabelle Blake 
Jim Allen 

Elizabeth Carter 
John Blaisdell, Martin’s Father 


Epilogue 


Miss Jordan, a Stenographer 
Martin Blaisdell, Esq., Attorney-at-Law 


Schoolmates 


THE SETTING: 


Prologue: Whenever, wherever, a 
child is born 
The Act: About ten years ago, at the 


home of one John Blaisdell, in a 
small New England city 

Epilogue: The present; New York 
City. Offices of the law firm of 
Clifford & Prescott 


SCENES: 
Prologue: A nursery. Bassinet and 
low chair down front center 


The Act: A living-room 
Epilogue: A dignified private office 
SYNOPSIS: 


Prologue 


“The little new soul has come to 
earth,” and four fairies bring him fair 
gifts, but a fifth curses him with the lot 
of right vocation lost. A sixth fairy 
saves the situation by pleading with the 
gods to give the parents vision. 


The Act 


For purpose of explanation the act 
may be divided into two parts. The 
first part is a group of children gathered 
in the Blaisdell home talking about their 
courses for another year. The right and 
wrong way of choosing courses is 
brought out. The second part is a dem- 
onstration of proper guidance of a child 
by his parents. 


Epilogue 


In a monologue a stenographer pre- 
pares the audience to meet Martin Blais- 
dell, whom they last saw in the role of 
school-boy, and are about to see as a 
successful young lawyer. A desk cov- 
ered with floral tributes bespeaks pro- 
motion. In the morning mail Mr. 
Blaisdell gets a letter, a “round-robin” 
from the old high school crowd, presum- 
ably a letter of congratulations, but 
really a device to show that the junior 
high school guided each individual to 
the place in life for which he was fitted. 
The closing speeches are acknowledg- 
ments of the service of the junior high 
school, but it is seen as a codperative 
agency dependent for its largest success 
on the help of the home. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRODUCTION 
The Scenes 


Prologue and Act: Use same interior 
set for each. A bassinet containing 
life-size baby doll will be needed 
for the prologue. The needed pieces 
of furniture for the act are 1 gate- 
leg table, 3 small chairs, 1 armchair 
and end table, 1 hat rack, 1 extra 
chair. 


Epilogue: The effect of a dignified 


office can be created with the mini- 
mum pieces of furniture. These are 
one desk or table accompanied by 


Prologue: 


The Act: 


Epilogue: 
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chair, and placed down front cen. 
ter; a hat rack near right entrance 
with small chair nearby, and a bal. 
ancing group of furniture on lef: 
such as a small table and chair 


Costumes 

The costumes for the act and the 
epilogue may be chosen from the 
children’s personal wardrobes; the 
fairies in the prologue can be cre- 
ated by turning out the children {; 
simple crepe paper frocks, and the 
angel suggested by arraying a gir! 
in a long white gown with card 
board wings. 


Time 
Including an overture, a finale 
and pauses between acts to indicate 
lapse of time, the piece will run 
about fifty minutes. 


Lighting 


One row of footlights and 
one row of overhead lights whet 
scene opens. Turn off overhead 
lights as angel enters, and throw 
white spot on angel. As ange! 
speaks turn each colour on her. As 
each fairy speaks turn yellow spo! 
(pink dresses) on her. Turn of! 
footlights as the wicked fairy en 
ters (accompany entrance with con- 
cealed bass drum) and turn whit: 
spot on her. As she exits turn on 
one row of footlights. Throw white 
spot on mother for rest of scene. 
As curtain drops, soft violin solo in 
wings. 

One row of footlights, one 
row of headlights, a bridge lamp 
and a table lamp. 


Full footlights, two rows 
headlights. 


= | 
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PROLOGUE 


Angel: 
“The little new soul has come to earth, 
He has taken his staff for the Pil- 
grim’s way. 
His sandals are girt on his tender feet, 
And he carries his scrip for what 
gifts he may. 


“What will you give to him, Fate Di- 
vine? 
What for his scrip on the winding 
road? 
A crown for his head, 
wreath? 
A sword to wield, 
load?”’! 


or a laurel 


or is gold his 


(Good fairies have entered stealthily 
during second verse of the angel’s plea. 
The Hope Fairy hides herself partially 
from the view of audience.) 


Health Fairy: 
I give him health! 
For “what avail the largest gift(s) of 


heaven 

When drooping health and spirits go 
amiss? 

How tasteless then whatever can be 
given! 


Health is the vital principle of bliss.” * 


Love Fairy: A loving heart: 
“Let him be lover of you and yours— 
The Child and Mary; but also Pan 
And the sylvan gods of the woods and 
hills, 


1 Verses 1, 2, and 5 of the poem, “The 
Child,” by Ethel Clifford, author of “Songs 
of Dreams” and “Love's Journey.” Reprinted 
with the permission of the author, and also 
with the permission of D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, publishers of the book, “The Art of 
the Story-teller,” by Marie L. Shedlock, in 
which the full poem appears. 

2 Quoted from “Castle of Indolence, 
III, Stanza 55. 


” Canto 


Author, James Thomson. 


And the god that is hid in his fel- 
lowman.” 


Wisdom Fairy: 1 give him a sound 
mind, “For glorious indeed is the 
world of God around us, but more 
glorious the world of God within us.” * 


Beauty Fairy: Beauty is my gift: 

A truthful page shall be his lovely 
face, 

Whereon sweet innocence has record 
made, 

An outward semblance of the young 
heart’s grace, 

Where truth and love and trust are all 
portrayed.® 


(The Wicked Fairy snoops in during 
the above speech unobserved. ) 
Wicked Fairy: 

Heh, Heh, Heh, 

Heh, Heh, Heh! 

Little curley-headed good-for-noth- 

ings, 
Little mischief-making monkeys from 
their birth! 


(Stands over bassinet with hand 


raised in a curse.) 


Though to outward view he'll bear nor 
spot nor blemish, 

At the dawn of his youth, 

Will “mists of doubt prevail!” 

The precious treasure of right voca- 
tion lost, 


Will be his lot. (Backs away, laugh- 
ing maliciously. ) 
3 See note 1. 
4 Quoted from “Hyperion,” Book 1, Chap 
ter VIII, by Henry W. Longfellow. Re- 
printed with the permission of Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 

5 Adapted from the poem, “On a Picture 
of Lillie,” by Benjamin P. Shillaber. The 
complete poem appears in the volume, 
“Rhymes With Reason and Without,” by 
B. P. Shillaber. 


6 Adapted from “Don Juan,” Canto I, 
Stanza 25. Author, George Gordon Noel 
Byron. 
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(The Hope Fairy rushes out of hid- 
ing on the last words of the above speech 
and takes the position at the bassinet 
which had been held by the Wicked 
Fairy during her speech.) 


Hope Fairy: 
“Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven 
restore,” 

Give his parents to guide him aright— 

This fairy asks no more! 

(The Wicked Fairy, conquered but 
wrathful, makes her exit during the 
above speech. The good fairies make 
their exit after the close of the speech. 
The Hope Fairy is the last to leave the 
stage. The Mother begins to wake up as 
the fairies make their exit. Soft violin 
music in wings accompanies business of 
waking up.) 


Mother: (Seated in a low chair.) As 
I rock the baby, and rock away, I 
feel such a sweet content, for the 
words of the lullaby mean more to me 
than they ever before have meant. 
(Pause.) As the night creeps on, I 
will sleep and dream of the glorious 
days that are to be, but I'll wake with 
the thoughts of a far-off time when 
my baby will walk no more with me.* 
(Pauses, rises.) 

A time is coming—the babe shall 
grow from the baby ways we are lov- 
ing so, a time is coming, a beautiful 
dawn, when the babe, the child shall 
be grown and strong, and the cotton 
cat and the rubber ball will be no 
more; his eyes of a sudden will gaze 
out o’er the years, as if he heard a 
call—and he will arise and leave them 
all. (Pauses, changes position.) 


7 Adapted from the poem, “Papa What 
Would You Take For Me,” by Eugene Field. 
Adapted with the permission of 
Scribner's Sons. 

8 Adapted from the poem, “The Time So 
Many Know,” by Judd Mortimer Lewis. 
Adapted with the permission of the author. 
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Father, Thou gavest a son in trus! 
to me! Give it to me to guide his 
footsteps in the path of light and serv- 
ice; for he is not mine alone, he is his 
own, and God’s and Man’s.® 


ACT I 
(Mrs. B. lays down mending with 4 


slight gesture of weariness, but says 
cheerily ) 


Mrs. Blaisdell: Ah, give me eyes to see 
the beauty within these prosy tasks, 
for there do come weary minutes 
(Looks at clock expectantly.) 
(Sound of children’s gay chatter. 

Mrs. B. looks up, rises, and approaches 

door as Martin and the children ap- 

pear.) 


Martin: 


Mrs. Blaisdell: 
in (to others). 


Ted: Mrs. Blaisdell, we got our elec- 
tive blanks today. 


Come in. Oh, come in. 


Hello Ted. Yes, come 
( Business of seating. ) 


Martin: Yes, Mother, and we're all ex- 
cited about it. We've been talking 
over the different electives we may 
choose for next year. 


Ted: I'm sure of one thing, I’m going 
to drop Latin. It has been some 
struggle. 


Elizabeth: 1 shall keep on with com- 
mercial. I like to make the neat busi- 
ness forms in clerical practice. What 
do you think you'll take, Martha? 


Martha: Well, I don’t know what kind 
of work I'd like to do when I grow 
up, but I haven’t liked making the 
checks and bills. I’ve loved English, 
and I think I’d like French. 


® Adapted irom the poem, “The Truly Un- 
selfish Mother’s Answer,” by James L. 
Hughes. 
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Klizabeth: Would your mother be will- 
y ing for you to change, Martha? 


¥ Martha: Oh, my mother won't care. 
j (A little wistfully.) Well, Annabelle, 
what about you, and you too, Jim? 


(Annabelle looks at Jim, but he does- 
n't speak. Mrs. B. smiles at Jim and 
Annabelle encouragingly. Annabelle 
* walks over toward Mrs. B. and takes a 


seat.) 


Elizabeth: What! Im going to be 
alone in a new class next term? I 
shall change so as to be with one of 
you. 


Martin: Did you hear what Miss Ben- 
ton said in the guidance period this 
morning, Beth? 


Elizabeth: Oh, yes. She said a lot of 
things. 


Martin: You know all right she told 
i us the only reason we should decide 
on a course was because we believed 

it suited to us. 


| Elizabeth: That may be good advice, 
but there are others it didn’t make an 
impression upon. I heard Edith 
' Stuart say she was going to elect 
Spanish because she is just crazy 
about that pretty Miss Stevens. 


Martha: Yes, and that conceited little 
prig of a Stella is going to take French 
because it sounds so grand to say, “T 

' am studying French.” I suppose 
she'll try to make us believe she’s go- 
ing to Paris next summer. 


' Mrs. Blaisdeil: Well, Annabelle? 


Amnabelle: Mrs. Blaisdell, shall 
, change to the Special Practical Arts 
course. I like cookery and table serv- 

, ice, and food study. Mamma never 
used to let me cook at home, but I’ve 
surprised her this year. Besides, no 


matter how hard I try, | make such 
mussy business forms, and I’m slow at 
figures. 


Martin Come, Jim, it’s your turn next 


Jim: Guess Ill go into the Special 
Practical Arts course too. Father 
wants me to take commercial again, 
but I don’t believe I was cut out for 
a white-collar job. I like the shop 
work first-rate, especially carpentry. 
I'm going to see if I can’t switch over. 


Ted: Marty, why are you staying in 
the background? What's your choice? 


Martin: Latin! 


Ted: You can have it for my part, old 
fellow. 


Annabelle: Oh, we ought to be getting 
home, girls, it’s quarter of four. 


Ted: We'd better jog along, Jim 


(Martha and Elizabeth go out first. Jim 
follows. Ted and Annabelle, together 
Martin makes as if to throw something 
at Ted, teasingly.) 


Martha: Good night, Mrs. Blaisdell! 


Martha and Elizabeth: Good night, 
Marty. 


Jim: Coming, Ted? 
Ted: So long, Marty. 


Annabelle: (Good-bye, Mrs. Blaisdell. 
(Smiles at Marty playfully.) 


(Mrs. Blaisdell exits with tea tray 
Martin sits by table, down left center. 
Takes election blank out of his pocket, 
and looks at it thoughtfully.) 


Martin: Gosh, | wish I had some idea 
of what I wanted to be. I'm pretty 
fair in all my subjects, but no one 
stands out. I'd rather be Ted with a 
C— in Latin, and an A in Math. every 
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quarter. He’s a shark at Math. 
(Picks up magazine and _ browses 
through it.) There are so many things. 
(Pause.) Debating is great! (Pause.) 
I wonder what I ought to do. Id 
like to go to college, but I can’t ex- 
pect Father to see me_ through. 
(Thinks.) I really should take some 
course that would prepare me to go 
to work when I finish senior high. 
Suppose I ought to change to com- 
mercial. (Slowly.) (Sits lost in 
thought. ) 


(Steps are heard approaching. Mar- 
tin turns suddenly as Father enters.) 


Hello, Martin. Where's 
(Mother enters to greet 
Father.) Oh hello, Mary. (Mother 
busies herself at tea table, then 
exits.) Mr. Blaisdell picks up eve- 
ning paper from end table; sits.) 


Mr. Blaisdell: 
Mother? 


Martin: (Watches Father. Indicates 
by facial expression that he hesitates 
to disturb him.) I say, Dad, did you 
know what you wanted to be when 
you were a young fellow? 


Father: Well, my boy, no, I didn’t. I 
was over thirty years of age before I 
found my place. But why do you 
ask? 


Martin: We got our choice cards to- 
day, and it set me wondering about 
the future. 


Father: A new motor does not run 
smooth, and slick, and powerfully 
until it has been carefully drawn out 
to perfection. Neither does the hu- 
man motor, the mind, attain its great- 
est power and flexibility until matur- 
ity is reached. Not until then will 
you have found that place in which 
you can give your best service. 


Martin: 


But Father, surely you do not 
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mean that I’m to give no thought to 
my future—to my preparation for 
life? 


Father: Not that at all, my son. 
(Pauses impressively.) This is life 
You do not go to school to learn how 
you shall live fifteen years hence, but 
rather that you may live more efiec- 
tively today. (Pause.) By all means 
bring your best thought to the matter 
of courses for another year, but in the 
light of your unfolding inclinations, 
the successes and failures of the pres- 
ent year. 


Martin: I see. I see clearly now. 
(Thinks.) But, I don’t stand out as 
much of a success in anything in 
school. 


Father: You've maintained almost a 
steady grade of B in your school sub- 
jects. What is it that the C’s have 
shown up in most regularly? 


Martin: Shop work. No matter how 
I try to keep my mind on the work in 
hand, I wander off on our next de- 
bate. Debating is wonderful, but of 
course it is only a club. 


(Mother enters with tea tray. Father 
and Martin clear table. Mother sets 
places. ) 


Father: 1 wouldn’t underestimate in- 
terest in debating, Martin. 


Mother: Father is right. I had a very 
enlightening talk with Miss Benton 
at the Parent-Teacher meeting. Pre- 
vious to that, I had thought of school 
clubs as a modern version of the Fri- 
day afternoon entertainments of my 
own school days. The clubs are de- 
signed to teach you to play and work 
with others, to take part in meetings, 
and to give you vocational opportuni- 
ties. Are we ready for tea? 
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Martin: O Mother, Jimmie Williams 
made the funniest mistake in Latin 
today. Miss Ford said, “translate rex 
jugit,”” then Jimmie answered, “The 
kings flees.” “No,” said Miss Ford, 
“use Aas in translating the perfect 
tense,’ and Jimmie up and says, “The 
king has flees.” Everybody just 
roared. 


(Business of seating at tea table; 
Mother passes a dish from center of 
table: all take crackers from the dish, 
eat the crackers, and drink water: use 
napkins. ) 


Martin: After tea I’m going to the den 
to study. Please call me for the Big 
Brother Club. Our school is in 
the Spelling Bee tonight. (Suitable 


pause.) Excuse me. (Exits left.) 


(Mother and Father leave table. 
Father goes right; sits. He picks up 
paper, and scans it. Mother starts to 
clear table.) 


Father: Well, Mary, about the boy’s 
course for next year. 


Mother: He told the children he wanted 
to keep on with Latin. 


Father: (Lays by paper.) I believe 
that is a wise choice, although the 
boy has had to study hard. He is not 
a brilliant lad, but steady, and a 
worker. 


Mother: The Latin elective will lead 
to the college course in the senior high 
school, unless he should decide to 
change by the third year in junior 
high school. 

Father: That means college eventually. 
If the youngster is college material, 
and is willing to help himself, we will 
see him through. 


Mother: He has a bank account now. 
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The teaching of thrift in the schools 
has given him his start. 
Father: 


Mother: Martin, O Martin’ 
pause filled with suitable business 
while Martin is taking stage.) Do 
you feel satisfied that you want to 
take Latin next year? 


Call him downstairs 


(Slight 


Martin: My guidance teacher has sug- 
gested that I keep on with it, and 
Father’s talk makes me feel that | 
ought to. But Mother, Miss Benton 
put a chart on the board today, and 
that is what set me thinking. The 
chart showed that the Latin elective 
leads to the learned professions, and 
that means college. 


Father; Martin, if you will find your 
place best in the world by means of 
a college education, and are willing to 
help yourself, Mother and I will see 
you through. 


Martin: But Father, |1—I'm afraid it is 
too much. 
Father: Go on with your Latin. | 


want you to take whatever is leading 
you in the right path, even if we can't 
see our way clear. A way will be 
shown us. There is little to be gained 
and much to be lost by choosing work 
to which you cannot give your heart 
The college course it will be, my boy 
Hand me that fountain pen, Mary 


Martin: O Mother—Mother and Father 
—you're just the best parents a fel- 
low ever had! 

Father: 


the road, Martin. 
pointing the way. 


EPILOGUE 


Miss Jordan: (Arranging flowers.) 
Many a young lawyer has served his 


You have come to the fork in 
The guidepost is 
Godspeed you! 
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apprenticeship here, but I never ex- 
pected to see a novice given a place 
in the firm of Clifford and Prescott. 
(Continues business at the desk, 
pauses, and says whimsically) It must 
be a great feeling to have really ar- 
rived after years of work. (Spys new 
stationery, picks up envelope, and 
with a touch of sincere amusement, 
says grandly) Clifford, Prescott & 
Blaisdell. (Quickly puts down en- 
velope and prepares to leave as steps 
are heard approaching. ) 


Mr. Blaisdell: (Enters.) Good morn- 
ing, Miss Jordan. 


Miss Jordan: Good morning, Mr. Blais- 
dell, and—and congratulations, Sir. 


Mr. Blaisdell: Thank you, thank you 
kindly. (Exit Miss Jordan.) 


(Mr. Blaisdell walks to desk in sur- 
prise and admiration. Looks unseeing 
at tags on flowers. Takes in the entire 
office with an enlarged feeling made up 
of happiness, humility, and a sense of 
having received reward for honest effort. 
Goes back to flowers and examines 
tags.) 

Mr. Blaisdell: The firm! (Admires 
basket of roses.) The Rotary Club! 
(Shows slight surprise and pleasure.) 
Professor Sharp! How could he have 
heard at B. U.? (Pauses, shows emo- 
tion of gratitude.) 


Mr. Blaisdell; (With sincere humility.) 
Success! (Pause.) I thank them all. 
(Very slight pause; sits, ready for the 
day’s work; business with papers on 
the desk.) 

(Miss Jordan enters with morning’s 
mail, lays it in tray on the desk, and 
goes promptly.) 

Mr. Blaisdell: (Picks up mail casually 
and begins to scan it. Starts with 
pleasure.) Ted Weston! He wouldn’t 
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forget. (Rips open letter.) (Cop. 
gratulations, he begins. (Scans 
ter.) Why it’s a round-robin from th. 
old high-school crowd. (Reading ) 
Martha Williams teaching junior high 
school in Springfield. (Aside.) She 
struck it right when she changed 1. 
the normal course, and Ted hit the 
mark when he went over to scientific. 
I don’t believe there’s a more promis- 
ing young architect in Boston, ( Read 
ing.) Elizabeth Carter, married’ 
And poor old Jim Allen—foreman {. 

a building contractor. (Pause, and 
aside) I’m glad he made good. ( Read 
ing) Annabelle Blake! head nurse in 
some hospital here in New York 
(Quick aside) By jove, I'll look her 
up. (Pause, lost in thought.) The 
old junior high school blazed the trai! 
for each of us. (Longer pause, lost in 
thought. ) 


Mr. Blaisdell: (Rises and comes to the 
side of the desk.) But it was Mother 
and Father helped me most. (Picks 
up photo from the desk, and looks at 
it. Replaces it.) 


“Wings they gave to my Imagination 
Me uplifting to the strange and great. 
Gave my heart the poet’s revelation 
Glorifying things of low estate. 


When my child soul hungered all-un- 
knowing 

With great truths its needs they sat- 
isfied ; 

Now a man to them is owing 

That the light within has never 
died.”’'” 

CURTAIN 


10 Adapted irom “Tribute to Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson,” by Bjornson, translated from 
the Danish by Emilie Poulsson and appear- 
ing in the book, “The Art of the Story-tel- 
ler,” by Marie L. Shedlock, published by D. 
Appleton and Company. This adaptation has 
been made with the permission of D, Apple- 
ton and Comipariy. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AS CONTENT FOR 
SOPHOMORE COMPOSITION 


Doris T. CALLAHAN 


Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The following outline represents the 
work done in a Sophomore Composition 
“4” class in Northeast High School dur- 
ing the year 1928-29. Two purposes 
were adhered to: First, to give as con- 
crete information as possible about ordi- 
nary adult occupations; second, to de- 
velop and use the ordinary techniques 
of composition as required in the year. 
Two days a week were devoted to this 
work, one day for oral composition and 
one for written. For the first six weeks, 
oral composition took the form of class 
discussion and the written compesition 
following it included the ideas devel- 
oped in the discussions. Notebooks were 
kept for the written composition and 
newspaper and magazine articles con- 
nected with the subject were clipped and 
filed in the notebooks. 


Outline of Lessons 
1. Why do people work? 
Motive of gain 
service 
* reputation 
* affection 
self-expression 
(Ref: Making a Living—Leverett 
S. Lyon—pages 5 to 8.) 
2. Why should we choose an occupa- 
tion? 

Idea of being “cut out” for an oc- 
cupation was discussed. Effort was 
made to show that no progress could 
result if this idea was adhered to. 
There were no airplanes when Lind- 
bergh was born—hence he was not 
a “born” aviator. Roosevelt was 


used as an example of the man who 
did many things well. 


Information 


about occupations is necessary for 
choice among many—not to find the 
one thing possible. 

3. What determines one’s choice of an 
occupation ? 

Sex. 

Physical strength and make-up. 

Mental ability. 

Special success in school work re- 
lated to occupations. 

Special success in outside jobs re- 
lated to occupations. 

Special inabilities in school work 
and jobs related to occupations. 

Interest in and liking for certain 
kinds of work. 

Information about occupations— 
how’ information may _ change 
choices. 

(Ref: Occupations — Gowin, 
Wheatley and Brewer.) 

4. Pupils listed the occupations they 
thought they wanted to enter. 
United States Census Table for 1920 


showed: 

. 32.2% 
Manufacturing, Mechanical ... 27.8% 
6.9% 
9.5% 
1.2% 
Professional Service .......... 4.4% 
Domestic and Personal ....... 9.9% 

(Ref: Occupations — Gowin, 


Wheatley, Brewer—pages 88 to 93.) 
Figures of the class showed too much 
emphasis on professional and “white col- 
lar” jobs and the reason as developed 
was lack of information about the work 


| 
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done in most occupations. This set the Great Americans, magazines.) ( 
stage for gathering and giving occupa- 14. Reports and themes on less import. 

tional information. ant people in industries. H 
5. Class working in groups made lists (Ref: File of American Magazine) ~~ 7 


of jobs for each of nine classifica- 15. Stories told dealing with work: 


tions above. Material was given “His Job” a H 
to the class in form of report by “Office Broke” r 
chairman of each group. Each Saturday Evening Post i 4 
pupil made a complete list for his “The Dream” | 4 
notebook. (Ref: Summary of United “Stories of the Day’s Work” ht 


States Statistics—1925.) O. Henry, Edna Ferber, etc. © 
Showed vast number of jobs possible; 16. How does high school help you a 
the range of work within nearly all choose an occupation? — Bul 
groups, from unskilled to highly special- 17. What schools are there in Kansas I 
ized. City which will help you prepare 
6. What do you want to know about for certain occupations when you 
a job before you enter it? are through high school? ' 


Importance 18. Who should go to college? 

(Ref: Occupations, Gowin, Wheat- 
Advantages and disadvantages ley and Brewer—page 44.) 

Preparation References 

How to enter it Books: 
Progressing in it Occupations—Gowin, Wheatley and 

Income Brewer. | 2 
(Ref: Occupations—Gowin, Making a Living—Leverett S. Lyon. 


Wheatley, and Brewer.) Vocational Readings -— Leverett 5S. | 


7. Discussion was given orally by each 
student of an occupation done by 
someone he knew, using the outline 
in No. 6. Used also for written 
composition. 

8. Class read in library in books and 
bulletins about the occupations men- 
tioned in No. 4. Discussion as to 
additional information gained about 
it and any change of attitude to- 
ward it was held. Also written com- 
position on the subject was made. 

9-12. Oral and written reports of occu- 
pations were made. Notes on other 
peoples’ talks were taken and filed 
in notebooks with themes. Subjects 
were chosen early to avoid duplica- 
tion. 

13. Reports and themes on leaders in 

the world were made. 

(Ref: Modern Biography, Modern 


Lyon and A. Marie Butler. 

How to Choose and Get a Better Job 
—Edward Jones Kilduff. 

Choosing an Occupation—Samuel H. 
Ziegler and Helen Jaquette. 

Girls Who Did—Helen J. Ferris. 

Careers for Women—Catherine Filene. 

What Girls Can Do—Ruth Wanger. 

Occupations for Women—O. Latham 
Hatcher. 

Training for Professions and Allied 
Occupations—Bureau of Vocation- 
al Information, New York. 

Outline of Careers—Edward L. Ber- 
nays. 

Fields of Work for Women—Miriam 
S. Leuck. 

Women Professional Workers—Eliza- 
beth K. Adams. 

Women and Work—Helen M. Ben- 
nett. 
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Choosing Your Life Work—William 
Rosengarten. 

How to Write Stories—Ritken. 

Training and Rewards of a Physician 
—Richard C. Cabot. 

“How Women Earn a Living—Candee. 
_ With Men Who Do Things—Bond. 
Modern Biography. 
| Modern Great Americans. 

National Society of Industrial Educa- 

tion—Bulletin 21. 


Bulletins: 

1. National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Division of Educa- 
tional Relations, Vernon Kellogg, 

Chairman. 
Field for Chemist 
Research in Agriculture 
Research in Zoology 
Mathematics as a Career 
| Research in Medical Science 
Research in Public Health 
2. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. J. C. 
Wright, Director. 
Analysis of Railway Boilermaker 
Trade 
Poultry Enterprize, 5 cents 
Management of Busi- 
ness, 5 cents 
Bricklaying 
q Corn Growing, 10 cents 
Paperhanging, 10 cents 
3. Chicago Board of Education— 
| Anne S. Davis, Director. 
Occupational Studies 
Tailoring 


Electric Light and Power 

Artificial Flowers 

Photography 

Office Positions 

Athletic Coaching and Recrea 
tional Work 

Nursing and Nursing Education 

Mechanical Dentistry 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Home Economics 

4. Indiana University Book Store 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Opportunities for 
Telephone Service 

Department Store Service 


Women in 


Banking 
Teaching 
Printing 
Journalist 
5. White-Williams Foundation, Phi! 
adelphia. 
Electrical Industries 
Hosiery Industries 
6. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Vocations in Agriculture (in 
press), 25 cents 
7. Milwaukee Vocational Schoo! 
Vocational Guidance Mon) 
graphs—“My Life Work’ 
Building Trade Series No. 9 
Metal Trade Series No. 9 
Printing Trade Series No. 8 
Department Store Occupations 
Office Occupation Series No. 5 


(Note: 15¢ each, best published 
excellent.) 
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“SELLING” VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ON VISITING LA) 


Rorert Hoppock 


The material given below may be use- 
ful to counselors in situations similar 
to that in which it was used. Vocational 
Guidance is just being started at Rah- 
way, New Jersey. Parents and citizens 
generally are curious about it. An op- 
portunity exists to “sell” them the pro- 
gram. Visitor’s Day brought a number 
of adults to the school. Each visitor to 
the class was handed two mimeographed 
pages as he came into the room. They 
read as follows: 


Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance, Rahway 
Public Schools 


Rahway, New Jersey 


We welcome you to Room B-1. The 
class now in session in this room is called 
Vocational Guidance. It is a new sub- 
ject that has just been introduced into 
the High School this year. The stu- 
dents are freshmen. The teacher is Mr. 
Hoppock. 

Vocational Guidance is a new field of 
educational service which has _ been 
spreading rapidly among the more pro- 
gressive schools of the country, and has 
attracted wide attention because of its 
very practical value. It is designed to 
remedy the situation which has existed 
for years, of sending high school grad- 
uates out into a complex economic world 
of varied occupational opportunities, 
with no preparation whatever for select- 
ing those opportunities in which they 
have the best chance of success and sat- 
isfaction. 

It is not an attempt by the teacher to 
prescribe an occupation for which each 
student is ideally fitted. 


Vocational Counselor, Rahway High School, Rahway, New Jersey } 


It is not even expected that every sty. * 
dent, as a result of the new program, 
will eventually find work for which he 
is ideally fitted—desirable as that would | 
be. 

The idea back of it all is, that with a’ 
background of information concerning 5 
the advantages and disadvantages «! a 
wide range of occupations, any student 
is almost certain to make a better choice 
of a vocation than he would without that 
knowledge. 

The new program includes a class in 
occupations, in which each group of oc- * 
cupations listed in the U. S. Census is 
taken up, and the following points ¢«n- 
cerning it are discussed: 

1. The kind of work done. 

2. The special abilities and the 
dividual qualities of character and 
temperament essential to success 

3. The preparation required. 

4. The relative advantages and dis- 

advantages of the occupation. 

. The rewards, financial and other- 
wise, which one may reasonably 
expect. 

This study is not confined to indus- , 
try and skilled trades—the things we 
usually think of in connection with the 
word “vocational’—but includes 
the commercial and professional occu- 
pations; for example, accountant, law- 
yer, architect, salesman, etc. 

In addition to the work in class, each ? 
student is given an opportunity to ob- 
tain detailed information about any oc- 
cupation in which he is particularly in- | 
terested; and to talk with the counselor 
about any problem involved in his. 
choice of a vocation. 5 

That, briefly, is a skeleton outline of 
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the work being undertaken this year. 
Many refinements and supplementary 
activities will be added as the program 


develops. 
Approved—Eugene G. Smeathers, 


Principal. 


What Some Prominent People 
Think About Vocational 
Guidance 


Floyd Parsons— 


“If a young man chooses his voca- 
tion so that his best abilities and en- 
thusiasms will be united with his daily 
work, he has laid the foundations of 
success and happiness. But if his oc- 
cupation is merely a means of making 
a living, and the work he loves to do 
is side-tracked into the evening hours 
or pushed out of his life altogether, he 
will be only a fraction of the man he 
ought to be.” 


. S. Commissioner of Education— 


“It is little less wasteful to leave 
boys and girls without guidance in 
selecting their occupations than it 
would be to leave them unaided in 
obtaining education.” 


. Adams Puffer— 


“One of the safe and sane methods 
of vocational guidance is to expose 
each boy and girl to the largest possi- 
ble number of temptations to a good 
life work.” 


The International Labour Office— 

“The economic and social impor- 
tance of vocational guidance is now so 
generally recognized that it hardly re- 
quires to be emphasized.” 


Plato— 


“No two persons are born alike but 
each differs from the other in individ- 
ual endowments, one being suited for 
one thing and another for another, 
and all things will be provided in su- 
perior quality and with greatest ease, 
when each man works at a single oc- 
cupation, in accordance with his nat 
ural gifts.” 


Paul Whiteman— 


“There’s nothing so sad to me as 
misfits—men and women who hate 
their jobs and mope doing them.” 


William S. Sadler, M.D.— 


“One of the great causes of over- 
fatigue and subsequent nervous break- 
down is dissatisfaction and discontent 
with one’s daily task.” 


William Mathews— 


“To no other cause, perhaps, is fail- 
ure in life so frequently to be traced 
as to a mistaken calling. And 
yet what trifles, light as air, often de- 
cide a young man’s calling, leading 
one to choose that for which nature 
designed him, and another to choose 
the very one for which he has the 
least aptitude.” 


John M. Brewer— 


“Is there any logic in enrolling chil- 
dren in a given curriculum, particu- 
larly a vocational one which ordinarily 
closes the door of opportunity in al! 
directions except toward the pursuit 
of a few highly specialized callings, 
without first making clear just what 
these callings are for which the cur- 
riculum prepares?” 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT x4 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES MEET- 
ING, NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUST 10, 1929 


The meeting of the officers and trus- 
tees of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was held at the famous 
Hasty Pudding Club at Harvard Uni- 
versity on Saturday, August 10th. The 
meeting was called to order at 10.30 
A. M. by the president, Dr. R. D. Allen. 
At one o’clock the members were guests 
of Dr. Allen at luncheon, after which 
the conference continued until about 
four o'clock, when the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

The following members and guests 
were present: 

Dr. Richard D. Allen, President. 

Miss Emma P. Cooley, Second 
Vice-President. 

Dean Francis Bradshaw, Trustee.* 

Mr. George E. Hutcherson, Trus- 
tee. 

Dr. Leonard Miller, Trustee. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Editor, Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. 

Mr. Robert Hoppock, Chairman, 
Publicity Committee. 

Miss Helen Dernbach, Secretary. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, East Side 
Continuation School, New York 
City. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Business was taken up in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Committee Appointments. 

2. Communications. 


. Report on Penney Foundation 
. Occupational Research Studies 
Kit of Tools. 

. Extension of Editorial 

Advisory Board. 

7. Publicity Plans. 

8. Local Arrangements Committee 

9. Miscellaneous. 

1. Standing Committees. 

The following standing committee ap 
pointments were read by Dr. Allen 
and confirmed by the officers. 
Publicity: 

Robert Hoppock, Chairman 
Emma P. Cooley 

Program: 

Morris Viteles, Chairman 
Walter V. Bingham 
Leona Buchwald 
Douglas Fryer 

Edith D. Gwinn 

Harold L. Holbrook 
Arthur J. Jones 

Harry D. Kitson 

David Robertson 

Nominations: 

W. M. Proctor, Chairman 
(Others to be announced later.) 
Legislation: 
George E. Hutcherson, Chair- 
man 
Harold L. Holbrook 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
A. H. Edgerton 
2. Communications. 

A letter was read from C. C. Rob- 
inson in which he expressed his re- 
grets for his inability to be present. 

A letter from Dr. Kitson was read 
pledging the support of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, and offering office 
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space and facilities for the executive 
secretary, should one be appointed. 
A motion was made, seconded, and 
approved, that Dr. Kitson’s invita- 
tion be entertained and that final ac- 
tion be deferred until plans for the 
executive secretary materialize. 

A letter was read from D. E. Sites 
of Milwaukee, asking that the new 
organization to be known as “The 
Industrial and Educational Coun- 
selors’ Association” be accepted as an 
affiliated branch. He submitted a 
membership list of forty-eight. It 
was unanimously decided that the 
new organization be admitted. 


. Report on Efforts to Obtain Subsidy. 


Dr. Smith gave an interesting re- 
port concerning his efforts to secure 
financial support for the organization. 
The Penney Foundation made it 
known that they might be interested, 
but suggested that the organization 
not withdraw its requests to other 
Foundations. 

Mr. Miller of the Penney Founda- 
tion reported that though the board as 
a whole had not taken official action, 
the key men had been interviewed 
and that the outlook was very hope- 
ful that the request for $6000 for 
salary and traveling expenses of an 
executive secretary would be given 
favorable consideration in October. 
Dr. Allen expressed his appreciation to 
Mr. Miller and added that assistance 
given by the Penney Foundation 
would not prevent our organization 
from seeking other subsidies for other 
projects. 


. Occupational Research Studies. 


Dr. Allen discussed the possibility 
of entering into a five-year contract 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion for making and publishing occu- 
pational studies, thus pooling and di- 
recting the efforts that are now being 


made by individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

The possibility of interesting the 
Eastman Company to engage a 
trained investigator to prepare an 
occupational study and then prepare 
the film for that study was discussed. 
If this proved satisfactory and prac- 
tical then an arrangement might be 
made between the Eastman Company 
and the American Council for making 
and filming further studies, the ma- 
terial to be reviewed and edited by a 
board of editors appointed by the 
American Council and the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association. 
These monographs and films might 
then be furnished schools at a reason- 
able cost. 

Dr. Smith reported that the Har- 
vard Film Foundation, a research or- 
ganization working without profit, had 
approached our organization on this 
same proposition of supplying films. 
The DeVry Company has already 
prepared a group of nine films on Vo- 
cational Guidance as an experiment. 
These were edited by Dr. Smith. 

The proposition was made and dis- 
cussed that there might be a possi- 
bility of getting the Victor Company 
interested in making records of occu- 
pational talks given by a well quali- 


fied representative of the several 
occupations. 
No official action was taken re- 


garding these discussions. 


. Kit of Tools for Counselors. 


A great many requests have come 
to Dr. Smith, and various officers of 
the organization from schools through- 
out the country, for complete infor- 
mation on organizing guidance activi- 
ties. The members present were of 
the opinion that the national organ- 
ization should take some responsi- 
bility in preparing sets of instructions, 
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bibliographies, forms, blue-prints, 
charts, tests, etc., and make them 
available to counselors or directors 
who find themselves confronted with 
the problem of organizing the work 
in guidance. 

The motion was made and carried 
that Dr. Smith take the responsibility 
of writing to well-organized Bureaus, 
asking for 100 copies of their forms 
and other material, and make up sets 
of these for distribution in order to 
meet the present demand. 

In addition, the secretary was in- 
structed to write to the American 
Council on Education asking if they 
would consent to undertake on a more 
permanent basis the responsibility for 
collecting, editing, and distributing 
this “kit of tools” at a reasonable 
cost. Dr. Allen is preparing an arti- 
cle to appear in an early issue of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, out- 
lining ten or fifteen things a principal 
can do to get guidance functioning in 
the schools. 

6. Extension of Editorial Staff of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

One of the means proposed for ex- 
tending the membership of the or- 
ganization and the subscription to the 
magazine was to enlarge the editorial 
staff of the magazine to include influ- 
ential persons in the field of general 
education, social work and industry. 
After considerable discussion, Dr. 
Allen submitted a list of names for 
the approval of the officers. The 
members present approved of the list 
as printed on the first two pages of 
this issue and Dr. Smith was instruct- 
ed to write a letter to each inviting 
him to accept a place on the staff. 

. Plans for Publicity. 
Dr. Allen presented the following 
plans he and Mr. Hoppock had 
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worked out as part of the convention 

publicity campaign: 

a. Letters are being sent to superin- 
tendents of schools of cities of 
50,000 and over, asking them to 
suggest names of principals of 
Junior and Senior High Schools t) 
whom they would like notices re- 
garding the convention sent. 

b. Letters will then be sent to al! 
principals whose names were sul)- 
mitted, making mention that their 
superintendents had suggested their 
names. 

c. Letters will be sent to the presi- 
dents of all Service Clubs having a 
Guidance Program, asking them to 
send names of Guidance Commit- 
tee Chairmen. 

d. Letters will then be sent to these 
chairmen in which suggestions wil! 
be given of the things they can do 
locally to advance the cause of 
guidance. 

e. Letters will be sent to the presi- 
dents of all local branches of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, including copies of all 
publicity material sent to superin- 
tendents, principals, and Service 
Clubs. 

Mr. Hoppock reported on the fol- 
lowing work already done by the 
publicity committee: 

a. A list has been compiled of 255 
educational and personnel maga- 
zines and journals, national and 
foreign, that might be interested in 
carrying notices concerning the con- 
vention. 

b. A poster is being planned and pre- 
pared to advertise the convention. 

c. Contact has already been made 
with both the Associated and 
United Press to publish news items 
concerning the convention. 

d. An exhibit is being prepared. 
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branch organizations are 


e Local 
being asked to appoint local pub- 
licity chairmen who will receive 


material from national publicity 
chairman. 

f. Arrangements are being made with 
National Broadcasting Company to 
broadcast announcements concern- 
ing the convention. 

Committee on Local Arrangements 

for Atlantic City Convention. 

The matter of appointing a commit- 
tee on local arrangements was dis- 
cussed. This is considered an impor- 
tant committee since selection of hotel 
headquarters and selection of conven- 
tion rooms, the registration of mem- 
bers and guests, etc., become the com- 
mittee’s responsibility. Several names 
were suggested and Dr. Allen will 
take steps at once to name the com- 
mittee. 

It was agreed that a registration fee 
of one dollar be charged again this 
year in order to help defray conven- 
tion expenses. 


. Miscellaneous. 


It was decided that early in Sep- 
tember the committee chairmen be 
asked to submit a statement of the 
amount of funds necessary to carry 
on their work for the year. Budgets 
will then be made out and each com- 
mittee notified. 

The secretary was authorized to 
order the letterheads to be used in 
regular correspondence and in pub- 
licity work. 

It was further decided that a leaflet 
be prepared and printed under the 
direction of Dr. Smith, carrying the 
names of the branch organizations, the 
names of the editorial and advisory 
board. This leaflet may then be en- 
closed along with other publicity ma- 
terial. 

Since no further matters came up 


31 
for discussion, the meeting adjourned 
at four o'clock. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN Dernpacu, Secretary. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


On April 12, the Teachers College 
Branch the National Vocational 
Guidance Association entertained in 
honor of Dr. Richard D. Allen, Direc- 
tor of Research and Guidance of the 
Providence Public Schools, and Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. At seven o'clock at 
John Jay Hall was given a play, “Born 
To Be,” which was written and pre- 
sented by students. The cast of char- 
acters was as follows: 


of 


Miss Jones, Secretary, Miss Marie Duggan 
Dr. Ophul Greene, Director 
Mr. E. J 
Dr. Luke M. Over, Physician 
Mr. M. Dreese 
Dr. Anna Lyssum, Psychologist 
Miss Mary Godtrey 
Peter Pumpem, Psychiatrist 
Mr. D. C. Bohannan 
George Washington Sandow Green, Jockey 
Mr. J. R. MacNee! 
Hiram Hopeless, Preacher 
Mr. George Moser 
Morgan Ford, College graduate 
Mr. Merle V. Kuder 
Miss Goldie Gilder, Stenographer 
Miss Katherine Sherwin 
Mrs. Payne, Fond mother 
Mrs. 
child 
Mr. Edwin Davis 
Dr. Kate R. Tooem, Child specialist 
Miss Mildred Foreman 
Ezra St. Vincent Frost, Poet 


Miss Olive Rowe 


Sparling 


Dr. 


Edith Brown 
Willie Payne, Precocious 


This was followed by a skit, which 
was hilariously received by the large au- 
dience. Several requests have come for 
copies of the skit, which may be pre- 
sented in other places. 

Among the guests from out of the city 
were: Mr. David Robertson, American 


Council of Education, Washington; 
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President Main, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Mr. George Hutcherson, 
State Department of Education, Al- 
bany; Dean Clarence Partch, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Miss Edith Gwinn, Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools; and Mr. Robert Hoppock, 
Vocational Counselor, High School, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


PERSONNEL SERVICE IN THE 
JOLIET TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The Personnel Service Department 
has been organized under Mr. R. R. 
Robinson with the following functions: 


I. Testing 

During their first semester in the high 
school, all pupils are given a number of 
standardized tests. These tests are 
carefully graded, and the results are 
filed in the personnel records where they 
are available to the teachers. Committee 
teachers find them especially valuable in 
the classification and guidance of pupils. 
Practically all the colleges and universi- 
ties as well as a number of large business 
concerns ask for the test scores of all 
students recommended to them by the 
high school. 


Il. Records 

The personnel record of each pupil 
consists of a cumulative folder in which 
all scholarship records, teacher ratings, 
excuse blanks, misconduct slips, ques- 
tionnaires, letters of commendation, 
special honors, photographs, etc., are 
filed. These records are available dur- 
ing the selection of pupils for special 
honors such as membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society and are our chief 
source of information when we recom- 
mend graduates or former students for 
positions. 


Educational and Vocationa! 
Guidance 


In order to secure the closest possible i: 
co-operation between the Advisory 
Committee teachers and the Personne] / 
Department the Personnel Director \ 
a member of all advisory committee: | 
and is available at all times for per. , 
sonal conferences with pupils concern. 
ing the choice of electives, changes <j ! 
curriculum, the selection of a vocation 
or other student problems. 

Pupils planning to enter college wil! 
find in the office a collection of bul- | 
letins and catalogues from practically | 
all of the leading colleges and univers). } 
ties of the country. 


IV. Recommendation and Placement 


It is the duty of this department 1 
keep in touch with the local employ- 
ment situation in order to be of the 
greatest possible service to pupils, grad. 
uates and former students, who are in 
need of employment. Many local busi- 
ness and industrial concerns regulary 
call the Personnel Department when 
positions are open and request that we 
recommend qualified applicants. Since 
September, 1927, we have averaged 
forty placements per month. All stu- 
dents desiring part or full-time employ- , 
ment are urged to enroll in the Person- — 
nel office. 


V. Research 


Another function of this department ,— 
is to carry on various phases of school \ 
clude: “The Effect of Mental Ability | 
upon Vocational Choice,” “The Effect 
of Part-time Employment upon School 
Marks,” and “The Participation of High 
School Pupils in Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities.” The results of these studies 


are made available to the public from} — 


time to time through the loca) papers. 
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JUNIOR PLACEMENT IN NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Placement counseling took a long step 
forward on July 1, 1929, when the New 
York State Department of Labor inau- 
gurated its new Division for Junior 
Placement. Its thirteen junior employ- 
ment offices situated in continuation 
schools in New York City, Albany, Buf- 
ialo, Rochester and Syracuse, which 
have been operated as a part of the 
adult employment service, are now co- 
ordinated under a trained director, Miss 
Clare L. Lewis, and managed on the 
modern theory that a child job-hunter 
presents some special problems, and 
needs more careful treatment than does 
the man or woman looking for work. 

Miss Lewis, who will be remembered 
by many of the delegates to the last con- 
vention of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association in Cleveland, for her 
paper on “Some Problems in Placement,” 
has for some years been head counselor 
in the free placement bureaus main- 
tained by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors in Manhattan, and probably not 
a person living has dealt with more 
young holders of working papers—dealt 
with them personally—than she. When 
she accepted the appointment from Miss 
Frances Perkins, New York State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Miss Lewis said 
that the policies worked out in the Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors’ bureaus 
would be followed in the state offices un- 
der her charge. Every young applicant 
will receive individual consideration. 
Every place to which a child is sent to 
work will be visited by a counselor be- 
forehand. And a special effort will be 
made to induce children who leave school 
early and take out working papers be- 
cause of restlessness or maladjustment 
in school, rather than from poverty, to 
return to school and get more education 
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with which to make their way in the 
world. 

It is not going to be easy to carry out 
this program, for the appropriation al 
lowed the new division in New York's 
1929-30 budget is very small. The 
original plan, which was drawn up by 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, asked 
for an annual sum of $106,000, but a 
great deal of cutting was done in Al 
bany, and when the budget emerged 
from the Legislature the $106,000 had 
been reduced to $20,000. But for the 
fact that Commissioner Perkins 
very keen for a separation of junior and 
adult employment service the division 
might have died a natural death. As it 
is, the plan will be amended, but « start 


Was 


will be made which, it is hoped, wil! 
grow into bigger things. 
With the available funds only tive 


new employment counselors can be add 
ed to the force, but they are to be ex- 
perts. The equipment and staffs of the 
existing offices will be utilized, but there 
will be a thorough reorganization. Miss 
Lewis plans to use the V. S. J. placement 
bureau at the West Side Continuatios 
School in Manhattan as a 
school to which she will bring the State 


training 


workers. in turn, for some intensive 
work. 
Commissioner Perkins has received 


assurances of coOperation from a good 
many of the best emplovers and fron 
labor men, and she decided to make 
practical use of this interest by forming 
an advisory committee in each of the 
five cities having junior offices. Miss 
Lewis's first job will be to organize these 
committees, on which industrial 
leaders, labor union representatives, and 
welfare workers will be asked to serve. 
The problem of the child job-hunter 
is a considerable New York, 
where a boy or girl of fourteen years 
who has finished elementary school can 
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take out working papers. the only re- 
quirement being that they attend con- 
tinuation school four hours a week until 
they are seventeen. It is estimated, on 
the basis of past years, that in Greater 
New York alone the number of children 
taking advantage of this law during the 
present school year will reach 50,000. 
Many of them have immigrant parents 
who are not familiar with industrial 
conditions here and, left to themselves, 
they go about job-hunting in a hit-or- 
miss way, get temporary work which 
probably does not interest them, drift 
from job to job, have long periods of 
idleness, and presently degenerate into 
confirmed drifters for life. 

The director of the Division for Jun- 
ior Placement does not expect to have 
many worth-while jobs with a future to 
hand out to child applicants, for she 
knows it is mainly blind-alley jobs that 
are open to youngsters under modern 
industrial conditions. But within these 
limits an employment counselor who 
knows the field can do a good deal to 
guide a child, especially a child with 
definite leanings, into the right niche, 
and that is what is going to be done. 


SELECTING PILOTS 


A unique method of selecting the 
pilots for their passenger planes be- 
tween Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 
was recently disclosed by William B. 
Stout, president of the Stout Air Ser- 
vices, Inc. 

Before a man is considered for one 
of these positions, he must already have 
a background of several hundred hours 
of flying on various types of equipment 
under all possible conditions, and in 
most cases is selected from the Ford- 
Stout training school for pilots. 

He works in the Ford-Stout aircraft 
factory and actually has done the work 
in the various stages of the construction 


of the all-metal plane. He is thoroughly | 
acquainted with every detail of the ship | 
from tail to the propellor, and is a: 
capable of approving an inspection re. 
port as an expert chief mechanic. 

From the aircraft plant he goes to | 
the operations department, where be 
flies with the Ford pilots on the freight | 
planes operating between Detroit and , 
Chicago and Detroit to Buffalo. Here 
he builds up considerable time in actual ' 
transport cross-country operation under 
the constant scrutiny and periodic te-t- 
ing by the chief pilot, until he has final- 
ly soloed and is considered capable o! 


handling any of the Ford runs. 


Final Training Period 
Practically all of the pilots who reach } 
this stage have acquired at least a thous. | 
and hours of flying, and it is from this | 
group that the Stout Air Services select 
their men for the flying of their passen- 
ger equipment. For a period of thre¢ 
weeks he flies with the pilots on the 
Stout Lines, becoming thoroughly fami- 
liar with every detail of the course over 
which he flies. 

The pilot comes in contact with the 
passengers both in the air and at the 
terminals and learns to cooperate wit) 
the traffic department in respect to the } 
little comforts and courtesies that add 
so much to the enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion of the passengers. He learns that 
his loads are made up of all types o! 
people, sometimes a year-old baby. a/ 
critical business man or an aged woman, , 
and he must constantly handle the ship 
for their comfort by flying smoothly, } 
making gentle banks and gradual ascents ' 
and decents. 

After all of the Stout pilots have had 
an opportunity to check the new man’s 
work, a conference is held consisting of 
the pilots, operations manager and gen- 
eral manager, and the new man is passed 
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upon. Besides piloting ability, he is also 
judged as to personality and appearance. 

“We are particularly pleased,” said 
Mr. Stout, “that our pilots have made 
innumerable friendships and acquaint- 
ances among our passengers. When 
Pilot Sam Taylor was going through a 
difficult experience last spring, he re- 
ceived over 200 letters and telegrams 
from passengers who had flown with him 
in the Stout Lines.’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM 
AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


As part of a “Find-Yourself Cam- 
paign” im the Yakima (Wash.) High 
School an evening dinner was given in 
the school cafeteria, and conferences on 
the choice of a vocation were held be- 
tween 45 professional and business men 
of the city and about 110 boys whom 
the business men had consented to coun- 
sel. Self-analysis questionnaires had 
previously been filled by the boys. 
These were classified according to voca- 
tional choices and, with pertinent infor- 
mation, were given in advance to the 
counselors. 

Following the dinner short talks were 
made, and the company broke up into 
groups which met in different rooms for 
informal conference. No counselor ad- 
vised any boy to enter a certain field, as 
it was thought best to allow the boys to 
make their own decisions. The boys 
welcomed the opportunity to get first- 
hand information concerning qualifica- 
tions required and the general outlook 
in the vocations in which they were spe- 
cially interested; and the men who gave 
their services heartily cooperated. The 
questionnaires and the results of the in- 
terviews were recorded and filed in the 
principal’s office for future reference.— 
School Life. 


THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 
Weekly Notes on Child Welfare Topics 
Compiled by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau 

California’s Problem Children. A bill 
providing for 24-hour schools for pre- 
delinquent children 8 to 16 years of age 
has been introduced into the 1929 legis- 
lature of California. In these schools 
the children are to receive such,physical, 
moral, mental, and vocational training 
as will prepare them for law-abiding and 
useful citizenship. Another bill provides 
for an institution for defective or psy- 
chopathic delinquents, where they may 
be cared for and trained for rehabilita- 
tion in the life of the community. These 
bills were recommended for enactment 
by the California Commission for the 
Study of Problem Children in its report 
to the 1929 legislature. The commission 
also sponsored the bill to authorize the 
appointment of a committee to conduct 
a mental-hygiene survey of California. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CREDIT FOR NURSE 
TRAINING 

To enable a young woman to become 
a graduate nurse and to graduate from 
high school, both within five years, a 
cooperative arrangement has been made 
between the city school board of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., the division of vocational 
education, and the Cheyenne Memoria! 
Hospital. Under this arrangement a 
girl who has completed two years in high 
school is allowed to enter the nurse- 
training course of the hospital. She wil! 
receive five units of credit for satisfac- 
tory school and laboratory work done in 
the hospital, and she returns each day 
to school for one period of regular high- 
school work.—School Life. 


ADEN APPOINTED REGISTRAR AT 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mr. Fred Aden has just been ap- 
pointed Registrar of the University of 


? 


is) 


Colorado. Mr. Aden has been since 
1926 vocational counselor for the Uni- 
versity and he expects to continue this 
work in connection with his duties as 
Registrar. Mr. Aden took his under- 
graduate work at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, received his Master's degree 
from Columbia University, and studied 
for a time in Boston University School 
of Theology. Mr. Aden’s training and 
experience qualify him well for this type 
of guidance work. We wish for him 
much success. 


On Thursday, July 25, the Teachers 
College Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association gave a tea in 
the Grace Dodge Social Room which 
was attended by more than one hundred 
people. Among the guests were: Dr. 
Clark L. Hull, Professor of Psychology 
at Yale University; Dr. Ray of the 
Personnel Department of R. H. Macy 
Company; Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Nich- 
olson of the University of Indiana; Miss 
Frances Cummings, Educational Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs: Miss Katherine Treat and Miss 
Pardee of the Vocational Adjustment 
for Girls; Mr. Leonard Miller of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation; and Miss 
Mildred Lincoln of Rochester, New 
York, who was an instructor of guid- 
ance in the summer session. 


On April 25 the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held a tea in honor 
of Miss Frances Cummings, Educational 
Secretary of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Miss Cummings described brief- 
ly a program which the Federation is 
sponsoring whereby its one thousand 
local clubs can co6perate with the voca- 
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tional guidance being carried on in \ari 
ous communities. 


Mr. Mitchell Dreese, who has jus; 
completed his work for the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers (o|- 
lege, Columbia University, has been ap 
pointed Director of Personnel at Grin 
nell College, Grinnell, Lowa. 


An extensive labor library is main- 
tained by the University of Wisconsin 
Frequent contributions are made by 
graduates of the university. The library 
is growing by the additions of labor 
newspapers, original manuscripts of la 
bor leaders, current bulletins of trades. 
unions and other organizations, theses 
on labor questions, and the like. 

A “charm class” for the cultivation 
of good manners, taste in dress, voice 
good English, and other attributes o/ 
personal charm that are of practical im- 
portance to business and professiona! 
women, has been organized in the night 
school of Lafayette Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vocational classes to the number of 
354 have been organized in 77 of the 82 
counties in Mississippi. Of these classes, 
163 are for the study of agriculture, 106 
for home economics, and 85 for trades 
and industries. Enrollment last year of 
day, part-time, and evening pupils in vo- 
cational classes was 7,603. 


About 1,500 coal miners enroll in reg- 
ular classes for study of different phases 
of mining conducted every year by the 
West Virginia State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 

A modern cottage for use of the jani- 
tor of Selah (Wash.) School was built 
recently by the manual training class 
under the direction of a carpenter em- 
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im vari ployed for the purpose. In addition to sity De. Costes R. Mann of the American 
‘ouncil on Education; Professor Howard 

} the experience In practical instruction Odom of the University of North Carolina; 

as iust gained by the pupils, the project re- and Dr. Iva L. Peters of Syracuse Univer- 
S Just § sity. The Institute is associated with the 


sulted in a saving of $900 in the cost 


pa American Association of University Women. 
rs Col. J of the building. It is organized as a clearing house for in- 
ona formation about women’s occupations and 
oe There has been established the “Institute will aid in developing present and new op- 
Grin of Women's Professional Relations” with portunities for women and will cooperate 
| headquarters at North Carolina College for with the business and professional groups 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. Mrs. and with educational institutions. Special 
; i Catherine Filene Dodd of Washington, D. attention will be paid to the relation between 
Main- C., is chairman of the board of directors professional interests and home lite. 
consin j which includes Mr. Walter Brookings, U. S. 
de | Chamber of Commerce ; Miss Alice M, Bald- The April number of Industrial Arts 
: y win, Duke University; Mr. A. Lincoln Magazine has a practical article “Guidance 
library Filene, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Lillian for Boys Through Vocational Training’’ by 
labor M. Gilbreth, Montclair, New Jersey; Pro- R. H. Rodgers of the Milwaukee Vocational 
of la | fessor Harry D. Kitson, Columbia Univer- School. . 
rades- | 
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er of ° 
abe Occupational Exploratory Courses 
asses, 
, 106 ) For Junior High School and Grades 7-9 
rades | Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, Department of Education, 
ar of University of Southern California 
nvo- | Outlines of six hundred lessons divided into twenty-four 
} units of twenty-five days each. By classifying the several 
thousands of occupations into twenty-four vocational families 
} it becomes possible to give a pupil in the three junior high 
reg- school years a preview not only of the shop occupations, but 
nases } of all gainful pursuits and professions. 
A book for teachers and counselors. Contains selected 
’ the bibliographies, film titles, description of vocational families, 
‘oca- over fifty occupational analyses, the lesson-outlines, and a 
chapter on how to use the book. 
$1.75 plus 10c Postage 
ani- SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
puilt RESEARCH 
lass ; 3551 University Avenue Los Angeles, Californie 
em- 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
RIGHT AND WRONG. By Hugh 
Hartshorne and others. Chicago, The Re- 
ligious Education Association, Monograph 
No. 1, July 1927. 


The Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
conducting a Character Education Inquiry 
in cooperation with the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Monograph num- 
ber one is a report of progress on that pro- 
ject. It describes in some detail the work 
of one section of that inquiry, and is writ- 
ten primarily for the information of the 
persons and agencies cooperating in the con- 
duct of the research. 

There are tour aspects of the problem of 
character study: mental content and skills, 
called the intellectual factors; desires, atti- 
tudes and motives, or the dynamic factors; 
social behavior, or the performance factors ; 
and seli-control, the relation of these factors 
to each other and to social seli-organization. 

The first consideration of the investigators 
was that of discovering, by means of paper 
and pencil tests, the extent to which moral 
knowledge may be measured. A tentative 
group of tests was prepared and given to a 
wide range of social levels in grades five to 
eight inclusive. These tests consisted of 
word tests, sentence tests and those present- 
ing a situation in which ethical principles 
were involved. A generous mixture of true- 
false and multiple-choice types of tests is 
found in the groups. 

The second consideration was to determine 
the reliability of these tests as measures of 
whatever it might be that they seem to meas- 
ure. A difficulty was met at this point be- 
cause of the lack of existing standards in the 
field of moral knowledge, with which to com- 
pare the results of the tests. Simply because 
there was no way of proceeding otherwise, 
the investigators resorted to the expedient 
of statistical manipulation. In the process 
of these manipulations the scores of each test 
were compared with those of all others in- 
dividually, and finally with all other tests 
of the group combined. The authors admit 
the dangers involved in this procedure, and 
properly point out that in the latter case 
these dangers are increased because of the 
common elements in the things which are be- 
ing compared. They find however that these 
tests show a high degree of inter-correlation, 
and conclude that this finding indicates that 


they are good measures of whatever it 5 
that they actually measure. 

To ascertain what it is that is measured :; 
even more difficult. Because of the nature oj 
the tests this measured quality may be in- 
telligence, or chronological age, or a com 
bination of the two, or it may mora! 
knowledge. These possibilities were investi- 
gated by first correlating the test results 
with other intelligence tests of reputable 
standing. They were then correlated with 
age, conduct and home background. The re- 
sults of these preliminary investigations seem 
to indicate that something more is being 
measured than these items, and that it ap 
parently exists to a sufficient degree to war- 
rant further experimentation. It is recog- 
nized that each of these items plays a part 
in the pupil’s ability to make a good score on 
any one of the tests, but it is also pointed out 
that there is evidently another factor at work 
in the total situation. The assumption is that 
this other factor is moral knowledge. 

In order to facilitate further experimenta- 
tion these preliminary tests were revised and 
split into two parts, so that there were now 
ten tests of two forms each. The ten tests 
were put into two scales of five tests each 
From the preliminary data the writers esti- 
mated that scale A would correlate about .90 
with scale B, and that each scale will have 
a reliability of over .90. Each correlates 
about .60 with intelligence, and the two 
scales combined about .70 with intelligence. 
Fach scale might be given in one hour, and 
each has two forms so that a test might be 
given with a time interval between for pur 
poses of comparison. 

By the use of the “shift technique” the sig- 
nificance of the tests was next investigated 
with reference to their value as measures of 
the existence and extent of individual moral 
codes. The pupils first marked the tests with 
red pencils. They were then given blue pen- 
cils and information in one form or another 
with respect to approved judgments regard- 
ing the answers to the questions, and were 
asked to make any changes they desired. The 
changes, or shifts, were then studied and 
compared for the different tests. The con- 
sistency of the results indicates that what is 
stated as moral knowledge points the way to 
action that is regarded as proper, and hence 
shows that individual moral codes are pres- 
ent as factors in the original marking of 
the tests. 

These findings led to the inquiry as to 
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what the sources of these moral codes may 
be The influence of the home, the school, 
the Sunday school, club ieaders and friends 
was investigated. The results indicated that 
the home exerts by far the greatest influ- 
ence in the development of moral codes 
among the pupils. The authors suggest that 
this is a situational factor, arising trom the 
fact that the parents and the children are 
more intimately associated and for longer 
nestail of time in those aspects of living in 
which the use of moral knowledge plays an 
mportant part. 

In the last two sections of the study the 
writers find that the relation between moral 
knowledge and conduct is determined more 
by the social groupings to which individuals 
belong than by any logical relations in the 
minds of individuals. That is to say that 
there is a higher correlation between the 
moral codes and the behavior of groups than 
there is between these codes and conduct in 
individual cases. Hence the superiority of 
the group correlation must be due to the re- 
action ot individuals toward both a higher 
code and a more approved form of conduct, 
which are not integrated in the mind of the 
individual pupil. This indicates that an in- 
dividual may belong to a social grouping 
with a high moral code and a correspondingly 
high degree of conduct, may have a suth- 
cient comprehension of that code, as meas- 
ured by the tests, but whose conduct does not 
compare favorably with the moral code with 
which he is familiar. 

The findings of this and subsequent studies 
by the members of the inquiry should prove 
interesting and should contribute greatly 
toward the accumulation of a body of scien- 
tific knowledge relative to the field of social 
and moral education. It seems to emphasize 
the importance of providing situations in 
which pupils may practice the ethical princi- 
ples, as well as making provision for securing 
adequate knowledge of right and wrong. The 
study should be of special interest to social 
workers, club leaders, parents, school offi- 
cials, teachers, church officials, counselors, 
and guidance directors. 

The technical nature of the monograph 
from the standpoint of the lay reader renders 
its reading and comprehension somewhat dif- 
ficult, in spite of the fact that the writers 
have endeavored to simplify the essential sta- 
tistical processes involved. For the reader 
untrained in statistics it would be well for 
some one to rewrite the story of the investi- 
gation in non-technical terms, omitting all 
statistical data, except conclusive tables 
showing final results. 

The question might be raised whether the 
method of determining the reliability of the 
tests ts a valid one. The fact that the tests 
show a high degree of inter-correlation may 


indicate reliability, or it may indicate that 
the several tests are merely several ways of 
approaching the same topic. That is, they 
may not after all be different measures, they 
may all be yardsticks made of different kinds 
of wood, 

The assumption that they measure moral 
knowledge because they do not measure in- 
telligence, chronological age or other factors 
mentioned is not altogether scientific. They 
may measure the urge within the child to 
give an approved answer, or in the case of 
some who did poorly, the child's desire to 
give answers that would indicate a personal 
code of his own. The authors admit these 
possibilities, but they do not seem to pro- 
vide adequately for their elimination at the 
point at which it is decided that the thing 
measured is moral knowledge. The conclu- 
sions given later in the discussion indicate 
that they do not after all measure individual 
moral knowledge, but rather a knowledge of 
what the individual's particular social group 
ing approves as desirable behavior 

The distinction between moral knowledge 
and moral behavior is rather fine, in view 
of the fact that there is a current tendency 
to consider knowledge as existing only as it 
is reflected in behavior. This would lead to 
the conclusion, stated in the preceding para- 
graph, that the difference in correlation be- 
tween knowledge and conduct in groups and 
the same items among individuals is due to 
other causes than those assigned by the au- 
thors. These differences may be due to the 
fact that the individual's real knowledge with 
reference to a moral situation is expressed 
in terms of what he says is approved be- 
havior, rather than to his knowledge as re- 
flected by the tests. That is, what he does 
in the situation is a better criterion of his 
knowledge than what his answers on the 
tests reveal. 

The authors do not pretend to reach con- 
clusions, but rather to open the discussion 
They have been careful to point out the 
dangers involved and in those instances in 
which their study seems to be faulty, it is 
most likely due to the expediency of going 
forward with one phase of the investigation 
at a time, in order to establish valid ground 
upon which to conduct a more searching 
analysis of other problems arising in the 


course of the investigation. 
D. Gordon 


THE HOME-MAKER AND HER JOB 
By Lillian M. Gilbreth. New York, D 
Appleton and Company, 1927. 


Every reader in the family will need to 
know what lies between the covers of this 
book when Mother sets out to reorganize the 
household for the greatest number of “hap 
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piness minutes.” With tabulations, process 
charts, instruction sheets, motion cycles, run- 
ning file, and time studies ahead of him, he 
will need some form of simplified instruc- 
tion in industrial engineering. 

Will father be content to shave in four 
minutes, thirty seconds, or whatever the es- 
tablished record, every day in the weck, 
using two brushes and perhaps two razors— 
can it really be done with one in each hand? 
We know that it is permissible to intersperse 
eating with dancing, but will it follow the 
laws of efficient digestion, having dined well, 
to “dance it off” before attacking the dishes? 

It must be already clear that Mrs. Gil- 
breth has applied the routine and technique 
of the industrial engineer to household man- 
agement, a most sensible and practical pro- 
cedure since her mind works along those 
lines. If one has not that particular “mind 
set,” in other words, if interests and abilities 
happen not to be strongest just there, those 
same “happiness moments’ may be fraught 
with sorrow and disillusionment. 

Edward, Nancy, and the others make the 
book most readable and informal in style, 
and the contents should be enlightening to 
all. The general principles set forth are of 
value: we need to eliminate wasted time and 
energy; we need system and schedule. The 
reader may take on as many reforms and 
changes as capacity and pocketbook allow. 
And perhaps fifty years from now we shail 
all be scientific household engineers by sec- 
ond nature! 

This is a book you will want to read, if 
only to see what you think of it. 


M. D. Russell. 
PARENTS’ QUESTIONS: My child 
will... my child won't, what shall 1 do? 


This is number one in a contemplated “Par- 
ents’ Question Series” which is published by 
the Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th Street. New York City. The ob- 
ject of the booklet is well set forth in the 
foreword and introduction. This series of 
parents’ questions has grown in_ response 
to the many questions which fathers and 
mothers have asked. Through long experi- 
ence the Study Group Department knows that 
the questions in these first leaflets cover some 
of the most fundamental and most frequent- 
ly recurring situations which fathers and 
mothers are called upon to face. The book- 
let is arranged in loose-leaf form so that a 
parent can choose the question he needs im- 
mediate help in solving and put it on top. 
Each leaflet, and there are fifteen of them, 
deals with a real question asked by a real 
parent as, my child makes a fuss about go- 
ing to bed. What shall I do? This is no 
answer book for parents as the authors do 
not attempt to give out a set of rules; parents 


must in the end decide what is wises! j;; 
each child. Instead each question is {| 
lowed by about two pages of questions {cr 
the parent to answer. These questions ar 
so thought-provoking and comprehensiy; 
that, conscientiously answered, with the chik 
in mind, they cannot but point out the troub) 
and suggest the cure. 

At the end of each leaflet a few reading: 
are suggested and these references are very 
definite, giving the title, publisher, chapter 
and page. It is altogther a valuable b 
for anyone interested in the training of chy! 
dren, and costs only 25 cents. 

Ida C. Luca: 


The Parents Bibliography Committee { 
the Child Study Association of America has 
revised and brought up to date an annotated 
list of 385 books. This booklet is entitled 
A Selected List of Books for Parents and 
Teachers and is published by the Child 
Study Association of America, 54 We: 
74th Street, New York City. Each book «n 
the list has been reviewed by several mem- 
bers of the committee and the introduction 
states, “As its criterion for the admission 
of books to the book list, the committee 
has had in mind the pertinence of the ma- 
terial to the interests of parents and their 
very practical needs.” 

The list is very comprehensive. It con- 
tains references on adolescence, biology and 
anthropology, heredity and eugenics, child 
study, education, exceptional and unadjusted 
children, family relationships, health and 
physical care, play and recreation, psycholog) 
and sociology, religion and ethics, sex ,edv 
cation, vocational guidance, fiction and biog 
raphy, and ends with a cross index. The 
list contains standard works by acknow!- 
edged leaders in their subjects. 

Ida C. Lucas 


GUIDANCE IN THE FIELD OF VOCA 
TIONAL REHABILITATION. By H 
D. Hicker. Mimeographed Pamphlet, 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, California State 
Department of Education, 1929 


Mr. Hicker’s paper is the result of an 
attempt to gather material directly applicable 
to the program of vocational rehabilitation. 
Although the material was written especially 
for workers in the field of rehabilitation, it 
contains useful information and suggestions 
for anyone interested in counseling. The 
author stresses and explains the importance 


of counseling rather than advising. Not 
mere guidance, but self-guidance, is the 


important end to be gained. The individual 
himself must assume the responsibility of 
planning and carrying out his career. 
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Chapter 11 of Mr. Hicker’s discussion is 
a consideration of the steps to be taken by 
the individual and his counselor to attain 
the ends of self-guidance. Suggestions as 
to the use and content of tests of various 
sorts are made so that the counselor may go 
about his job more intelligently and more 
satisfactorily. 

One of the most important phases of yo- 
cational rehabilitation as carried on by the 
Federal Government is training for and, 
where possible, on the job. “Guidance is a 
continuous. process throughout the entire re- 
habilitation program.” It does not stop as 
soon as the job objective is determined, but 
continues throughout the training and place- 
ment periods, and is important also in “fol- 
low-up” work. The relative success in the 
particular job is the real test of the work 
done throughout the counseling career. 

Educational guidance, guidance tor health, 
guidance for social service, guidance tor 
moral and mental adjustment are brought 
under consideration in the chapter on “Ke- 
lated Types of Guidance.” 

Chapters VII to X discuss the qualifica- 
tion and training considered necessary for 
a person seriously intending to do efficient 
counseling in this field. Personal qualifica- 
tions such as the right kind of personality 
ind attitudes are only a part of the posses- 
sions of a good counselor, The wider the 
range of information about and experience 
in work which has to do with counseling 
different kinds of people, the better equipped 
the individual is to be of real worthwhile 
service in this field. 

In his final chapter, the writer sum- 
marizes the most important points made in 
his treatment of the matter of guidance in 
the field of vocational rehabilitation. The 
reader who has only a few moments to 
spend may gather brief and valuable sug- 
gestions from this chapter. 

The whole discussion is brief, readable 
and to the point. If there is one single out- 
standing fact to be gained it is that guidance 
is not something that can be imposed from 
above or from without. Real counseling 
must lead to effective self-guidance. 

P. RasMusSsEN. 


PROFESSIONAL CODES. By Benson 


Y. Landis. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1927. 


For the protection and integration of a 
group of professional workers, a code of 
ethics may provide a useful instrument. It 
becomes effective, however, only when the 
majority of the members of the group dis- 
cuss and observe it. 

In his book, Mr. Landis analyzes the prob- 
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lems involved in the development of protcs 
sional ethics. This discussion is the result 
of a thorough investigation of all the profes 
sional codes that could be discovered, and 
of an intensive study of almost a dozen codes 
of large, and some of them national, organ- 
izations. 

The findings were grouped under tive head 
ings : 

l. The kinds of social situations out oi 

which codes have grown. 
. The types of codes. 
. The mechanisms of the organizations 
. Differentiation of techniques of control 

by types of situations faced and by 

types of organizations. 

5. Evidences of the effectiveness of codes 

Mr. Landis believes that educators can 
learn from the experiences of other orgat 
izations of professional workers and that an 
accepted and effective code of ethics tor all 
educators is a necessary step if that group ts 
to be accepted as a distinct profession 

Ruth P. Rasmuss: 


why 


YOUTH’S OPPORTUNITIES, A SYM 
POSIUM ON SUCCESS IN BUSI 
NESS. Edited by R. B. Dunwoody. Lon 
don, The Times Publishing Company, |.td 
1928. 


The theme of this booklet is the success 
of youth as citizens and, more specifically, as 
business men. The brief conclusions ar: 
based on opinions of Englishmen prominent 
in industry, commerce, and transportation 
as to the training and qualities necessary to 
the young man of today and his opportum 
ties in the British Empire. 

This compilation is of value only as tt 
reveals the experience and observation ot 
some fiity individuals, expressed in terms 
ranging trom short generalities to consider 
able detail. M. D. Russell 


TRAINING 
H. Pyle. 
pany, 1929. 


CHILDREN. By William 
New York, The Century Com 


A book for parents, emphasizing the im 
portance of early training and habit forma 
tion. “Ideals and attitudes,” he says, “are 
only aspects of habit or rest upon habit.” 
An appeal is made for parents to devot 
more time to child psychology and the nature 
ot the influences affecting physical and men 
tal growth. Though we may disagree with 
his statement on page nine that “children are 
by nature sinful and must be born again,” we 
do agree with him that child training should 
be done in a definite, systematic, and scien 
tific manner. One might also question the 
author's criterion of goodness which 1s taken 
to be the general opinion of society. He 
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Says: “li we are to live in an organized so- 
ciety we must agree to call ‘right’ what the 
majority says is ‘right.’ ”’ 

In the attempt to make the book practical 
and easy to understand, the author has re- 
sorted to an over-simplification which leads 
to some inaccuracies and unjustifiable con- 
clusions, the latter including the statement 
that it would be better for society if the 
school would begin their work with the 
child at an earlier age—three is suggested— 
even if necessary to leave off the last two 
years of high school to make it financially 
possible. 

H. M. Lewis. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SINGLE-COLOR 
OFFSET PRESSMAN’S TRADE. By 
David J. MacDonald. New York City, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., 


The book deals with an analysis of the 
work required of the Offset Pressmen in 
order to make a course of study for appren- 
tices of this trade. The methods are clearly 
given and could be used in making up courses 
and course-content of other trade studies. 
The book is used as a text for apprentices in 
lithography. As a text it would serve only 
as an outline of the study to be made and 
must be combined with good iectures or 
other texts. Mildred Kramer. 


CAN THE STATES AFFORD TO EDU- 
CATE THEIR CHILDREN? Research 
Bulletin of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, vol. 7, no. 1, January, 1929. 


This bulletin is a mine of information 
regarding our national wealth, income, and 
the cost of public schools. A number of 
graphic representations explain the whole 
subject in a very clear manner. The ma- 
terial contained in this bulletin should be 
in the hands of every public school official 
as much propaganda is abroad regarding the 
high cost of education and this bulletin re- 
futes most of the arguments contained in a 
bulletin entitled Sanctified Squander pub- 
lished by a so-called “Association for Re 
trenchment on Public Expenditures” by Mr. 
Tames F. Walsh of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
latter bulletin and its supplement in order 
to insure “our future against strangulation 
by taxation” thinks “school operating costs 
ought to be reduced by one-half.” It advises 
“to stop electing to the various boards of 
education hand-picked old women of either 
sex who have a vanity to gratify.” 

It contains references to the school as a 
‘sink hole” for public funds, to the principal 
or superintendent as “the school politician.” 
It belittles the motives, purposes, and the 


work of parent-teacher associations. |; , 
plainly the creation of hostile imaginaty; 
It has been sent to members of the legisis 
ture in the various states, to mayors j 
cities and villages, to the editors of sma 
newspapers and magazines, to presidents ¢: 
banks, and to many others. The cost . 
distributing these pamphlets is no smaj 
amount. Who pays for it? Mr. Wals 
has not yet answered that question. Neithe; 
has his secretary, Gilbert Morgan, answere¢ 
it. Who besides them, if any others, mak 


up the so-called association? Is the asse. 
ciation incorporated? From what agen 
or agencies does it receive funds for j: 
nation-wide propaganda scheme? Who are 
actually behind the movement? Educator 


will do well at this time to have the facts 
about school costs in relation to other cost 
and to the vast service which schools are 
performing. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
Revised Edition. By Isabel Bevier. Phila. 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928. 


This is an interesting small textbook {cr 
home economics teachers. It deals wit 
historical material on all forms of educa 


tion, factors in the development of the educa- 
tion of women, and the development of home 
economics with present trends. 


TRENDS IN PHILANTHROPY. ! 
Willford Isbell King. New York, Na 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, |: 
1928. Price $1.75. 


This gives a survey of the various kinds 
relief work and the fluctuating of public 
terest as shown by contributions and of 1 
lief needs as shown by expenditures. It 
a Statistical study based chiefly on Ne 
Haven as representing a typical city 
such a survey. It may be interesting to nov 
that the Bureau is its own publisher and ain 
to distribute its reports at prices just suff- 
cient to cover publication expenses, all the 
research costs being defrayed from contribu 
tions to the Bureau’s general fund. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOO! 
By Paul Hanly Furfey. New York, the 
Macmillan Company, 1929 


This book is written by a member of the 
Department of Sociology of the Catholic 
University of America. It deals with chil 
health, delinquency, mental hygiene, the su! 
normal child, recreation, the dependent chil: 
child-caring institutions, the child and hi: 
job, and child labor. The two chapter: 
relating to vocational guidance give a ver) 
good survey of the problem. 
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USE OF RESEARCH IN EM- 
PLOYMENT STABILIZATION. New 
York, Metropolitan Lite Insurance Com- 
pany. 

[his report, prepared for the Kesearch 
Committee of the New England Council by 
the Metropolitan Liie Insurance Company, 
ndicates some of the methods used by pro- 
gressive manutacturers ior stabilizing the 
working force. Two interesting diagrams 
indicate that the major turnover is less in 
New England than in the United States as 
a whole and also show the persistence of 
workers who have remained one year with 
a firm. This fact is stated as follows: 

“A curious iact discovered by this Boston 
company was that in five of the six years 

employee left between the hity-second and 
sixty-fiith weeks of service, and that in three 
of the years none left between the 104th 
and the 117th weeks of service. This is 
interpreted as meaning that after a year 
an employee is fairly stable and knows the 
organization and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement. He looks forward to obtaining 
recognition and defers leaving for two or 
three months until he is sure his hopes are 
not to be realized.” 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, Sixteenth 
Edition. By James W. Baker and others. 
Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1928. 


This is a comprehensive textbook for high 
school and college classes in bookkeeping. 


INCOMES AND LIVING COSTS OF A 
UNIVERSITY FACULTY. Edited by 
Yandell Henderson and Maurice R. Davie. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. 


This book presents the much discussed 
Yale survey of faculty incomes. It deals 
with the problems and the methods of in- 
vestigation ; modes of living and costs; mari- 
tal status and size of families; incomes from 
salaries, from supplementary earnings, and 
from private property; expenditures of the 
faculty, including education of children, 
domestic service, automobiles, professional 
associations, social clubs, travel, and vaca- 
tion; insurance and investments; ard a study 
of residences and neighborhoods. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELECTING 
MEN, Second Edition. By Donald A. 
Laird. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1927. Price $4.00. 


This revision of Professor Laird’s excel- 
lent book gives a comprehensive statement of 
the problem of vocational selection. There 


are several chapters on tests, and application 
is made throughout to actual situations in 
industry. There is a suggestive chapter on 
measuring the success of employees. 


RIGH I LIVING, A Discussion Course for 
Girls and Boys. By Maurice J. Neuberg 
Chicago, The University ot Chicago Press, 
1927 


This book is accompanied by a manual 
for teachers and the material is designed 
chiefly for use in Sunday schools. Althoug! 


directly concerned with ethical guidance 
rather than vocational, some of the case 
situations are drawn trom vocational life 


The book presents a very interesting method 
lor discussions on problems or the case 
conference method for classroom use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK 
OF CHILD CARE AND PROTEC 
TION, Third Edition. Compiled by Ed 
ward Fuller. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1928. Price $4.00. 


This latest edition of the /nternational 
Handbook of Child Care and Protection is 
a compendium of information on the legal 
protection of children around the world. 


Uccups 
unbertville 


WILL YOU BE A MISFI1 
tional Information Serv! 


N. J. 


This leaflet contains a list of 162 occups 
tions for college graduates and a 
questions to consider when ch: 


tion Single copies are five cents eact 
Children in Agriculture. Washington, D 
C., U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 187, 1929 
This government report of cighty-one 
pages with statistical tables and excellent 


photographs gives an interesting and som 
times pathetic picture of child worker 


farms. Since child labor laws often make 
an exemption of children rms it 
especially important for workers in vor 


tional guidance to know 
farm labor for young persors 
National Education and Employment P» 
gram of the Junior Education and Employ 
ment Committee of the National Assox 
York, Na 


i 


tion of Manufacturers. New 
tional Consumers’ League, 1928 

This is a criticism of the report of the 
Junior Education and Employment Con 
mittee of the National Association of Mam 
facturers with alternate pages of the re 
port and comments. It is particularly 
teresting in view of the report “A Pre 
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gram for Employed Youth of the Country” ticularly city firemen, is especially interesting! — 
published in the Vocational Guidance Mag-_ in view of occasional scarehead talks abou: 

azine for December, 1928. Workers in vo- _ the danger of strikes. There are now op} y 
cational guidance should enter the arena hundred fifty-two branches of the Intern, Ni 
now occupied by social workers and em- tional Association of Fire Fighters, with ,| 
ployers and should enlist also the active total membership of twenty thousand. T). 
interest of teachers and school administrators. American Federation of Teachers contain. j 


thirty branches with a membership 
The Profession of Librarianship. By W. thirty-five hundred. 
H. Cowley and H. B. Timmerman. Wash- —— 


ington, D. C., American Council on Educa- Thrift Education Through School Saving 

tion, 1928. By Mildred Walke Walter. Boston Wom. | 
This is the second vocational monograph en's Educational and Industrial Union, 1929 

published under the auspices of the American This is an interesting report on the state) / 


Council on Education. Its table of contents of thrift education in schools. It is base 
includes the history of the library, the range chiefly on experiences in Boston. Full dj. 57 


of the modern library, what the librarian rections are given for carrying on a thrift | T 
does, the profession of librarianship, and program in schools 1 gi 
the librarians’ compensations. It is a useful _ : i 
survey of the profession of librarianship and Trained Men, published ie the Interna : 
states plainly its advantages and disadvan- tional Correspondence Schools, in its Spring Ww 
tages. The pamphlet is well illustrated and 1929, issue has an interesting article o; he 
is written in an interesting style. “Boy Hazing in the New Job.” V 

Handbook of American Trade-lnions. The Boston Public Schools has issued a} fi 


Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of pamphlet, “Guidance—Fducational and \ 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin cational.” The booklet contains a detailed 


no. 420, 1926. list of topics for group counseling. 
This report of two hundred pages is an PEs Sa 
excellent survey and directory of the Ameri- The Manual Arts Sinan Peoria, Illinois 
can trade unions as now organized. The has issued four new tests on printing, wood -= 
organizing of public service officers, par- work, mechanical drawing, and machine sho; 
work 
of T 
By I. D Comm Some Important Recent Books dian: 
Written at Harvard University trade 
PRINCIPAL OF THI BROOKLYN BOY s’ THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE TI 
CONTINUATION SCHOO! FRESHMEN 
NEW YORK By President Henry J. Doermann, Univer Four 
sity of Toledo. a for 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926 Twe 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN Nor 
By Dr. Mablle B. Blake, Personnel Director 
Smith College. 


D. Appleton and Company, 1926 } 


VOCATIONAL THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF 


COLLEGE STUDEN 


G U I D A N E Press, 1920 Ai 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN Juni 
This is a full and clear discussion of VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ; cisec 
vocational guidance which is based upon By Frederick J. Allen, Late Research _ ance 
a long and wide experience in the field. Associate. Bureau of Vocational Guidance Ry 
Says the VOCATIONAL | Harvard University 
MAGAZINE, “The book should be McGraw Pritt Book Company, 1927 ests 
value to those whose work is ongueea PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE The 
guidance, as it is the experience of one By Frederick J. Allen, Late Research D cage 
whe has ‘been there.’ ” Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
ceGraw-Hi 00 ompany, 1927 
Octove, 471 pages. $3.00 CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL AND Row 
B ohn M. Brewer and others. 
THE CENTURY co. sida Ginn and Company, 1926. iy 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 4 | 
353 Fourth Ave, New York 
iri hic ag By John M. Brewer and Associates. 192: 
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VOCATIONS 


A text for life-career and vocational information 
By WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Professor of Education and Executive Head of the 


Dansion of Teacher Training, School of 
Education, Stanford University 


Boston DALLas 


THIS book has been prepared to help junior and senior high school boys and 
girls ‘find vital information about the many ways in which people make a 
living. The larger part of the book is devoted to descriptive material dealing 
with the ways in which fifty-odd million workers in America earn their liveli- 
hood. Special emphasis is given to the Business, Clerical, and Professional 
Vocations, since the great majority of those who enter high school ultimately 
find their way into such life-career fields. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 


$1.48 


CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


work, by George K. Wells, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education for In- 
diana. These are paper tests based on 
trade information. 


The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, has issued 
a forty-four page report, “Child Workers in 
Two Connecticut Towns, New Britain and 
Norwich.” 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
To be Reviewed Later 


Aviation, a Study for the High School and 


Junior High School Students of San Fran- 


cisco. Prepared by the Bureau of Attend- 


_ ance and Guidance, January, 1929. 


Business Girls. A Study of Their Inter- 

By Ruth Shonle Cavan. 
The Religious Education Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Monograph No. 3, June, 1929. 

Executive and Buying Positions for Wom- 
By Laura M. 
Rowe. Woman's Occupational Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Bulletin No. 15, 1923. Price, 5 


cents. 


Five Year Report of the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors, New York City, September, 
1923—September, 1928. 

Insurance Underwriting. A Study of the 
Business in Its Relation to Blind Agents. By 


Lela T. Brown. American Foundation {for 
the Blind, Vocational Research Series, No. 1, 
New York, 1928. 

Medical Education, 1926-1928 
Colwell, M.D. United States 
Edncation, Bulletin No. 10, 1929. 

Mining Engineering’s Appeal to High 
School Seniors. By Samuel S. Wyer. Fuel- 
Power-Transportation Educational Founda 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, August, 1929 

Opportunities for Women Trained im 
Home Economics. By William H. Stead. 
Woman's Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, 
1928. Price, 35 cents. 

Osteopathy. Opportunities for the Blind 
in Training and Practice. By Lela T 


By N. P. 
Bureau of 


Brown. American Foundation for the Blind, 
Vocational Research Series, No. 2, New 
York, 1929. 


Parent Education, 1926-1928. By Ellen C. 
Lombard. United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, Bulletin No. 15, 1929. 

The Profession of Social Work. Woman's 
Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, 1929. 
Price, § cents. 

Report of the Committee on Terminology. 
Federated Council on Art Education, 1929 

Teacher Training in North Carolina. By 
M. C. S. Noble, Jr. Published by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ra 
leigh, N. C., 1929. Educational Publication 
No. 135. 
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Announcing 
Cases in 
The Administration of Guidance 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


Assisted by Twenty-two Associates, 
Members of Research Classes in the 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


304 pages, 542 x 8%, $2.50 
McGraw-Hitt Vocarionat Texts 
A book of 149 cases dealing with problems in and plans for the adminis- 
tration of educational and vocational guidance. It is equipped with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the case method and case reports. It outlines clear and 
effective methods of analyzing the case statements, finding the pertinent issues, 
elaborating the pros and cons of each such issue, setting forth the alternative 
solutions or lines of action suggested, and reaching a well supported conclu- 
sion in reference to the case 
The cases are classified under four heads — 
Part I. Epucationat GUIDANCE 
Part IJ. VocationaL GuIpANCE 
THe Personnes. aNp EguireMent ror GUIDANCE 
Part IV. PLans ror EpucaTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The plan of the book is to present under each chapter heading a number 
of cases related to a major topic of educational and vocational guidance. 


The book will be useful not only in courses in vocational guidance but also 
for students of school administration and secondary education. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Central New York 

‘resident. RAYMOND F. KELLy 
ecretary. M. JosepHine Hasprouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Cincinnati 
y’resident. Jounx T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corrt 
216 East 9th Street 
Connecticut 
'yesident. FRANK J. McKer 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. E. J. TurRNER 


Pine High School, Ansonia 
Dallas, Texas 
|President. W. G. EcHors 
Secretary. Friorence 
2421 McKinney Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 
Icting Secretary. L. Mirrenporr 
American Building 
Detroit 
President. E. FRANKLIN 
Secretary. J. R. SCHINDLER 


Cooley High School 
lowa 


President. D. M. Haut 
Secretary. F. S. Govt 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Kansas City, Kansas 


President. I. B. Morcan 


etary. A. L. Guy 

1328 Georgia Street 

Louisiana State Normal College 
Chairman. J. C. Hazzarp 

State Teachers College, Natchitoches 

Maryland 
President. M. Cor 
Secretary. Grace Groves 

l-dgar A. Poe J. H. S., Baltimore 

Milwaukee 
President. R. A. Beckwith 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 

CA. 

Minneapolis 
President. Homer J. SmituH 
Secretary-Treasurer. BARBARA WRIGHT 

Public Schools, 305 City Hall 

Nebraska 
President. Harvey L. FREELAND 
Secretary-Treasurer. T. V. Goopricu 

Lincoln Public Schools 

New England 
President. Eveanor J. O'Brien 
Secretary. Tuomas D. GInn 

15 Beacon Street, Boston 

New Jersey 
President. Rosert Hoppock 
Secretary. Sara T. 
Senior High School, Trenton 


SEE PAGE 96 FOR CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Orleans 


President. Garrett P. WyeKort 


Secretar\ EmMaA PritcHarp 


Orleans Parish School Board 
New York City 
President F. P. Pirzer 
Secretar T. Gitrot 
40 Irving Place, New York 
North Carolina 
President. Forest T. 
Secretary. Giavys Moor: 
R. J. Reynolds H. Winston-Sale: 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. C. W. Hau 
Secretary. Mary SCHAUFFLER 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Lopot 
Secretary-Treasure Epirn D. Gwinn 
Grant Bldg., 17th and Pine Sts., Phila 


Rhode Island 

President. CLARENCE H. MANCHESTER 
Secretary- Treasurer, CHARLOTTE E. CArrrey 

9 Exchange Terrace, Providence 

Rochester, New York 

President. CarttTon C. Perry 
Secretary. Trarton 

Continuation School 


Seattle, Washington 
President. D. SHELTON 
Secretary. Nixa F. Winx 
Bemis Bag Company 
Southern California 
President. Herpert F. Clark 
W. H. Sayer 


Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Dreese 
Secretary-Treasurer, Minnette 8S. Hotz MAN 

123 West 93rd Street, New York City 


Washington, D. C. 
President. SAMUEI 
Secretary. Evita A. Hanri 
Columbia Junior High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
President. W. M. SHarp 
Secretary. Joan WAtTKINS 
Latimer Jr. High School, Pittsburg! 


Wichita, Kansas 
President. Lowe. R. Hort 
Secretary-Treasurer. O. L. Troxts 
Wichita University 
Wisconsin 
President. ROSECRANCE 
Secretary. REINKING 
Central High School, Madison 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20-22, 1930 


Final arrangements have been made to have the headquarters of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association Annual Convention at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, February 20-22, 1930. This hotel is well situated on the 
Boardwalk, and we are assured of the best accommodations at reasonable prices. 
Everybody is strongly urged to apply at once for reservations directly to the hotel 
management. Use the application blank below. Additional blanks may be secured 
from the Chairman of the Publicity Committee, Mr. Robert Hoppock, Rahway 
High School, Rahway, New Jersey. 

APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOM MODATIONS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
February 20 to 22 inclusive, 1930 

Mr. H. H. 1929 
Manager, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dear Sir:— Please make hotel reservations noted below: 
Room with bath for —_____— people. Rate preferred $—_—_._ (per day) 
Room without bath for —__—_— people. Rate preferred $ (per day) 


Above room rate is based on——_American plan European plan (_). 
(Check plan desired ) 
Arriving February . hour A.M. P.M. Leaving 
NOTE :—Hotels cannot promise that rooms can be in readiness for occupancy early in 
the morning unless request is made that the engagement commence the night before. If 
you plan to remain for the N. E. A. Superintendence Dept. indicate by date of leaving so 
that the hotel can plan to accommodate you. 
Room will be occupied by: 


Educational 
Name position City State 


Name 


Mailing address 


City State 
Hotel Rates — American plan| Rooms without private bath | Rooms with private bath 
Sinden European plan One person Two persons One person Two persons 
Hall ( without 6.00 to 8.00 12.00 to 14.00| 10.00 to 12.00 14.00 to 22.00 


meals ) 3.00 to 4.00 5.00 to 7.00) 5.00 to 8.00 8.00 to 12.00 


i 


“é Execute in detail and mail to H. H. Hallman, Manager, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J. 


| 
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